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AWARD OF THE ALBERT MEDAL FOR 1956 


With the approval of His Royal Highness the President, the Council has 
awarded the Albert Medal for 1956 to Sir Henry Dale, O.M., G.B.E., M.D., 
F.R.S., for eminent service to science, particularly physiology. 
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Sir Henry Dale, who was born in 1875, was director of the Wellcome 
Physiological Laboratories from 1904 to 1914 and director of the National 
Institute for Medical Research from 1928 to 1942. From that year until 1946 
he was Director of the Royal Institution Laboratories and Fullerian Professor 
of Chemistry. He is still Chairman of the Wellcome Trust. 

Sir Henry shared the Nobel Prize for Medicine in 1936 and was President 
of the Royal Society from 1940 to 1945. He holds many honorary degrees from 
British and foreign universities, and is an honorary or foreign member of many 
scientific societies abroad. 

The following appreciation of Sir Henry’s scientific work has been provided 
by Sir John Simonsen, D.Sc., F.R.I.C., F.R.S.: 


The" achievement of Sir Henry Hallett Dale, O.M., like that of some 
other great men, has had an element of paradox. By inclination and 
training a physiologist—and to-day just acclaimed as the doyen of British 
physiologists—he was early diverted by circumstances into pharmacology, 
and his outstanding discoveries in that field have enriched fundamental 
physiological knowledge as well as contributing materially to practical 
medicine and therapeutics. A brilliant lecturer and teacher, he has never held 
a University Chair, yet through his inspiring Directorship of the National 
Institute for Medical Research fr m 1928 to 1942, and his exceptionally lucid 
publications, he has pupils and followers all over the world. And it is surely 
the most remarkable paradox of all that from his examination of the constituents 
of a crude ergot extract, undertaken a little reluctantly at the request of his 
employer in 1904, should have stemmed, among other important studies, his 
researches on histamine and anaphylaxis, and those on the relating of acety|- 
choline to the transmission of nerve impulses for which he shared the Nobel 
Prize in Medicine in 1936, as well as, indirectly, his work on posterior pituitary 
extract and on biological standardization. He himself has attributed some of 
his discoveries to good fortune; but it is the kind of good fortune with which 
genius only is favoured. 


BICENTENARY MEDAL FOR 1956 


The Council have awarded the Bicentenary Medal for 1956 to Dr. W. J. 
Worboys, Chairman of the Council of Industrial Design, for his outstanding 
services to the promotion of industrial design, particularly the establishment 
of the Design Centre for British Industries. 

Dr. Worboys has been Director of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., since 
1948, having held various posts in the company since 1925. He has been a 
member of the Council of Industrial Design since 1947 and its Chairman since 
1953. He is Vice-President and immediate past Chairman of the Association 
of British Chemical Manufacturers and a member of Council for the Society 
of Chemical Industry. 

It will be remembered that the Bicentenary Medal was instituted in 1954 4s 
a permanent commemoration of the Society’s Bicentenary and is awarded 
annually ‘to the person who in a manner other than as an industrial designer as 
exerted exceptional influence in promoting art and design in British industry’. 
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ROYAL DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY 


On the recommendation of the joint committee of the Society and the Faculty 
of Royal Designers for Industry, the Council has appointed Mr Reynolds 
Stone, C.B.E., to the distinction of ‘Royal Designer for Industry’ (R.D.I.) in 
recognition of his work for lettering. 

Mr. Stone, who teaches lettering at the Royal College of Art, worked at one 
time in a country printing office but eventually became a professional engraver 
in wood and stone. In addition to his eminence as a letterer‘he is distinguished in 
the field of book decoration and illustration, and his work, in the best traditions 
of typography and type-design and of calligraphy, has a quality that has rendered 
it eminently suitable for application to industry and commerce. He has designed 
many trade labels, trade marks, badges and letter headings, and in 1946 
designed the 3d. Victory Stamp, while recently he designed the new official 
Royal Arms used by the Stationery Office for Government printing. He also 
designed the Minerva type-face for Linotype & Machines, Ltd. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


Fellows will remember that, as was announced in the Journal for 13th April, 
1956, the Council at their April meeting passed a resolution expressing their 
concern at the proposal for the complete demolition of the Imperial Institute 
building and urging that further consideration should be given to the possibility 
of adapting at least the tower and facade to the uses of the enlarged Imperial 
College. This resolution was contained in a letter addressed by the Secretary 
to the interested authorities. 

On Thursday, 21st June, Mr. Henry Brooke, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, stated in a Parliamentary written answer that by a decision of the 
planning authority, the London County Council, the sites in Princes Gardens, 
previously restricted to residential development, were now to be made available 
also for certain other uses, thus reducing the density of building in the central 
area of the site. 


Mr. Brooke then continued as follows: 


The college have also considered with great care, in consultation with the 
L.C.C. and the Royal Fine Art Commission, whether in the light of this ruling 
it would be possible to meet the commission’s wishes on the Collcutt building. 
The conclusion is that it is still not possible to meet their wishes in full without 
reducing the scale of the expansion at the Imperial College on which the 
Government have decided, and to which they attach great importance; but 
a revised plan has been prepared which not only gives a lower density of 
development but would also enable the central tower of the Collcutt building 
to be preserved by the college as a free-standing campanile. Before a 
definite decision can be taken it will be necessary for expert advice to be 
obtained on the stability of the tower as a separate unit. 
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THE SOCIETY’S CHRISTMAS CARD 


The subject of the Royal Society of Arts Christmas Card for 1956 has been 
chosen from the records of Benjamin Franklin’s association with the Society 
in view of the 2ooth anniversary, on 1st September, 1956, of his election to 
membership, and of the 250th anniversary of his birth, which was celebrated 
on 11th January, 1956. 

In the picture reproduced above, Miss Anna Zinkeisen, R.O.I., R.D.I., has 
reconstructed a meeting, held on 3rd February, 1759, of the committee responsible 
for the conduct of the Society’s fine art competitions. At this meeting, selected 
candidates were interviewed for confirmation of their awards. 

The Minutes of the meeting give a list of those who were present, and from 
contemporary portraits Miss Zinkeisen has been able to select those shown. 
They are as follows: 

Judges: Benjamin Franklin (seated); Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Chambers 
(standing behind chair); Edward Hooper and James ‘Athenian’ Stuart (looking 
at figure drawing by Richard Cosway). 

Candidates: William Peters (being examined by Benjamin Franklin); 
Richard Cosway and Henry Pingo (seated at end of room). 

The flower design (by Pingo) shown beside the table and Cosway’s figure 
drawing were both entered for the 1759 competition and are still preserved by 
the Society. 

A Christmas Card order form is included in this issue of the Journal. 
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BEAUTY IN DANGER—-THE 
RURAL SCENE 


A paper by 
SIR GEORGE PEPLER, C.B., 


Past-President, Town Planning Institute, read 

to the Society on Wednesday, 25th April, 1956, 

with Dame Evelyn Sharp, D.B.E., Permanent 

Secretary, Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: Before I ask Sir George Pepler to read his paper on ‘Beauty in 
Danger—The Rural Scene’, I should like, if I may, to read to you a message which 
my Minister, Mr. Duncan Sandys, has sent to the Royal Society of Arts on the 
occasion of arranging these talks. As you may or may not know this whole question of 
preserving beauty both in town and countryside is something in which my present 
Minister is enormously interested. I have seen many Ministers who have taken 
some more, some less, interest in this particular subject; and I can certainly say 
with confidence that nobody has taken a more thorough, more persistent, and more 
determined interest in the whole subject of beauty in town and country, and the 
preservation of beauty in both town and country, than the present Minister of 
Housing and Local Government. This is his message: 


Since the days of King Arthur, ‘beauty in danger’ has always been an inspiring 
and stimulating topic. Your Society are to be congratulated on initiating 
these lectures and on choosing Sir George Pepler and Sir Hugh Casson to 
speak upon the two principal aspects of this problem. 

In the years between the wars, large tracts of our countryside were invaded 
by the towns or disfigured by unsightly intrusions. Much of this was quite 
unnecessary, and it went largely unnoticed and uncriticised except by a few 
vigilant citizens. Happily, public opinion to-day is much more awake to the 
need to resist further desecration of rural beauty and, where it is still possible, 
to repair the ravages of past thoughtlessness. 

Through the Planning Acts, the Government and the local authorities now 
have far-reaching responsibilities for guarding not only the natural beauties 
of Britain, but also the appearance and character of her towns. 

In the urban areas, planning powers are in practice more difficult to 
administer—partly because architectural tastes differ and partly because any 
change in the existing pattern usually entails heavy expense. We can readily 
unite to defend the natural charm of hills and woodlands. It is not so easy to 
reach a common judgment upon man-made things, such as blocks of flats, 
public buildings, lamp-posts, advertisements, and so forth. 

Nevertheless, whatever differences there may be, I think we are all agreed that 
as a nation we are still far too indifferent to standards of building and planning, 
and that public interest must be stimulated and developed in both the positive 
and the negative sense. For it is the public who ultimately set the tone; and we 
must look to them to demand quality in new construction and to insist upon the 
removal of eyesores and indiscriminate clutter. 
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I welcome the inauguration of these lectures; and I wish success to the 
Royal Society of Arts in the timely lead they are giving. I am sure they will 
have the solid backing of all who love our country and wish to preserve and 
enhance the beauty of our towns and countryside. 

There is nothing for me to add to that and I will now ask Sir George to read us 
his paper. I understand that he will be very willing to answer any questions that 
anybody may like to make after he has read it, or both he and I will be very happy to 
hear comments, criticisms, suggestions, or anything anybody would like to contribute 
on this subject of beauty in danger. 


The following paper was then read : 
THE PAPER 


I understand that the decision of the Royal Society of Arts to provide a forum 
for a discussion on ‘Beauty in Danger’ was to a considerable extent influenced 
by ‘Outrage’, a special number of the Architectural Review published last year. 

My friend Sir Hugh Casson is to give the second paper and I may inadvertently 
cover some of the same ground, or even contradict him on some points. Should 
the former happen I apologize to you; but should there be contradiction I offer 
no apology to Sir Hugh, since he is entirely capable of looking after himself. 
In any event I am sure that he and I are at one in condemning any outrage on 
beauty either in town or country. 

Since I have been nominated by the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England to give this paper, my remarks will be mainly concerned with rural 
England. I must, however, absolve that Council from any responsibility for 
any views I may express, although I have been a member of it since its inception 
and a member of its Executive Committee from the moment my official duties 
ceased. It is possible that the Council may regard me as a heretic in at least one 
respect. For example, when my friend the late Lord Justice Scott went for a drive 
in the country and saw one bungalow, he was inclined to exclaim that the whole 
countryside was being disfigured by bungalows. While, should there be roses 
growing over the porch and cheerful children playing in the garden, my response 
was more likely to be ‘how jolly’. 

Please forgive me for opening this talk with a welter of ‘I’s’. My personal 
position in the matter is of no importance, but I am anxious to make it clear that 
the C.P.R.E. is not committed by anything I say. 

It is important to bear in mind that the C.P.R.E. has never been merely 
preservationist. Under the inspiring leadership of Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
who has been its Chairman from its foundation, it has never urged that rural 
England should be treated as a ‘museum piece’. On the contrary, it has always 
recognized that change is inevitable and will normally be beneficial, if carried out 
in the right manner. I think it is fair to say that the main planks in its platform 
have been the conservation and development of our agricultural resources and 
the improvement of the social environment of the rural population. Such a policy 
is necessary for our . wn presei vation as a nation, but apart from that it is perhaps 
worth reminding ourselves that it is the beauty of our countryside which attracts 
visitors, many of them dollar-spending, from all parts of the world. In the words 
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of Mr. S. L. G. Beaufoy, at the National Conference of the C.P.R.E., at Norwich, 
last year: “Our countryside, unique in all the countries of the world, does not 
just happen; it is not just a gift of Nature, but the product of man’s devoted 
labour over the centuries, and is dependent on the continuance of that labour’. 

We must all agree that ‘Outrage’ has performed a very useful service in stirring 
us all up and particularly in reminding us ‘that we are all offenders as well as 
victims’. This reminds me of A. P. Herbert’s series of articles in Punch, many 
years ago. They concerned the doings of a young lady who was I believe called 
“Topsy’. One of her adventures was to be driven in a car through a lovely country- 
side, to which her friend the driver paid not the slightest attention; but when 
they arrived at Peacehaven, the sight of which was too much for Topsy, he 
exclaimed ‘Petrol at last’. On the other hand, ‘Outrage’ states that ‘public 
authorities are responsible for nearly all of the faults exposed in this issue’, 
and that most of them have been approved by a planning department. 

John Betjeman, in The Spectator, described ‘Outrage’ as 


the most damning illustrated indictment of concrete lamp standards, ‘Keep 

Left’ signs, municipal rockeries, chain-link fences, truncated trees, garish 

shop fronts, pretentious hoardings, wires, poles, pylons and ill-sited power 

stations, that has yet been published. 

So much for the illustrations, but in the text the warning is sounded that we 
are at present making an ideal of suburbia and are in danger of reducing England 
to universal ‘Subtopia’. Before considering the validity of these accusations, 
indictment and warning, it would I suggest be appropriate briefly to review 
the powers that Parliament has progressively given to deal with these matters, 
and how those powers have been and are being exercized. 

The first Act to confer town planning powers upon Local Authorities was the 
Housing, ‘Town Planning Etc. Act, 1909, and although it limited the power to 
prepare Town Planning Schemes to ‘land in course of development or 
likely to be used for building purposes’, it was I believe, the first public Act 
that referred to ‘amenity’ as a factor to be taken into account. Moreover 
(Section 59 (2) ) excluded from compensation 

any provisions inserted in a town planning scheme, which with a view to 

securing the amenity of the area included in the scheme or any part thereof, 

prescribe the space about buildings or limit the number of buildings to be 
erected, or prescribe the height or character of buildings and which the Local 

Government Board, having regard to the nature and situation of the land 

affected by the provisions, consider reasonable for the purpose. 


It is worth noting that ‘character’ was interpreted to cover both the use and 
external appearance of buildings, and that the third Scheme to be passed, namely 
that of the Ruislip-Northwood U.D.C., empowered the Council to require 
reasonable alterations to be made in regard to the design or materials of any 
proposed building, if in the opinion of the Council 

the character of the building or buildings proposed to be erected or altered 


would be injurious to the amenity of the neighbourhood, whether on account 
of the design or the undue repetition of the design or of the materials to be used. 
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Also, under the wing of amenity, the Ruislip~Northwood Scheme, inter alia, 
prohibited the display of advertisements (with some exceptions) in the area of the 
Scheme, ‘in such a position or manner as to interfere with the amenity of the 
area or any part thereof’, and restricted factories and shops, and so on, to par- 
ticular areas shown on the map, in order to keep residential areas free 
from the possible noise, smoke or smell of factories, and from the alleged 
unneighbourliness of shops. 

The Housing, Town Planning, Etc. Act, 1919, put planning under the newly 
formed Ministry of Health and, inter alia, partially rectified the narrow scope of 
the 1909 Act by enabling local authorities to form joint committees for the 
preparation of a scheme. , 

Considerable use was made of this new power in the inter-war years and some 
admirable regional schemes were prepared, notably by Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
and published, but most of them were advisory only, although a number of 
executive joint committees were later formed in order to carry them out. 
Eventually all these joint committees were axed by the 1947 Act. 

Minor amendments of the 1919 Act followed, including the Housing, Etc. 
Act, 1923, which extended planning powers to areas of asthetic or historic 
interest, whether developed or not; but in 1932 all previous legislation was 
supplanted by the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, which remained the 
principal statute until 1943. The C.P.R.E., which had not long been formed, can 
claim considerable credit for educating informed public opinion to demand this 
Act, although the Council was not satisfied with all its provisions; for example, 
the only mention of agriculture was (Section 12 (3) ) to exclude agricultural 
buildings from planning control. 

Nevertheless, the Act made clear that it applied to ‘Country’ no less than to 
‘Town’, and authorized the making of schemes for almost any land, urban or 
rural. It confirmed the limited part playable by county councils in town and 
country planning, which had been conferred on them by the Local Government 
Act, 1929. It gave limited powers to restrict building sprawl by limiting building 
operations to areas where public services (such as roads, water supply and sewers) 
were either available or could be provided without excessive expenditure of 
public money, or where the operations would be likely seriously to injure the 
amenity of the area. It enabled orders to be made for the preservation of buildings 
of special architectural or historic interest, and the Model Clauses made under 
the Act, by the Ministry, provided, inter alia, for the preservation of trees, the 
tidy upkeep of private gardens, and the control of advertisements. 

The influence of the C.P.R.E. is evident in Section 1 of the Act, where the 
objects of planning schemes were widened by the addition of 

preserving existing buildings or other objects of architectural, historic or 

artistic interest and places of natural interest or beauty, and generally of 

protecting existing amenities whether in urban or rural portions of the areas. 

The 1932 Act had not got fully into its stride before the outbreak of the 
Second World War, but although few planning schemes had been approved by 
the Minister, many were in an advanced stage of preparation. With reference to 
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the preservation of the amenities of the countryside, it is worth while to draw 
attention to a number of schemes which were prepared by the North Riding 
County Council (acting for the District Councils by agreement) and were 
approved just before the outbreak of war. These schemes were remarkable for 
two reasons: (a) they set up joint boards to carry them out; (6) they preserved 
the bulk of the county, much of which comprises beautiful landscape, now 

incorporated in the North Yorkshire Moors National Park, from building 
development by means of zoning, that is, without incurring compensation. 
The three zones designed to achieve this result were: (1) ‘Rural’, in which only 
dwelling houses for agricultural workers, buildings required for agriculture, 
buildings (of limited size) required for rural industry, and buildings required 
in connection with the winning of minerals, were allowed free entry; 
(2) ‘Landscape’, in which no building of any kind could be erected without 
permission ; (3) ‘Moorlands’, in which the only buildings to have free entry were 
those required for the purposes of the rearing, preservation and shooting of 
game. 

(N.B. These three zones were based on Circular 1750 Rural and Coastal 
Zones, issued by the Ministry of Health, in 1938, following the publication of 
a Report on the Preservation of the Countryside, by the Minister’s Town and 
Country Planning Advisory Committee, of which Miss Evelyn Sharp, as she 
then was, was the Secretary.) 

Under the 1932 Act, the exercise of planning powers by local authorities was 
optional and, by 1942, 73 per cent of the land of England and 36 per cent of the 
land in Wales had become subject to ‘interim development control’, although 
only five per cent of England and one per cent of Wales was subject to operative 
schemes. 

The Town and Country Planning (Interim Development) Act, 1943, deemed 
all land to be subject to planning, gave some sanction to interim development 
control and enabled the Minister to require any interim application to be referred 
to him for decision. 

The Minister of Town and Country Act, 1943, is of primary importance, 
because it provided for the appointment of a Minister of ‘Town and Country 
Planning 

charged with the duty of securing consistency and continuity in the framing 

and execution of a national policy with respect to the use and development of 

land throughout England and Wales. 

This duty has since been inherited by the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, and the Secretary of State for Scotland is charged with a similar 
duty for that part of the United Kingdom. 

The Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, was mainly designed to deal with 
the reconstruction of war damaged or obsolete portions of towns and for the 
first time enabled local planning authorities to buy land simply and expeditiously 


for planning purposes. 
The New Towns Act, 1946, and the National Parks and Access to the 


Countryside Act, 1949, are of major importance in relation to specific objectives 
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of town and country planning, and the Town and Country Planning Acts of 
1953 and 1954 deal with the problems of land ownership, but planning control 
in general now operates under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 
This Act of 1947 superseded all previous planning legislation, other than the 
New Towns Act, 1946. 

Before considering the principal changes introduced by this Act, other than 
in relation to compensation and betterment which are the only provisions which 
have given rise to serious controversy, we shall I suggest do well to remind our- 
selves that it is administered by a Minister ‘charged with the duty of securing 
consistency and continuity in the framing and execution of a national policy 
with respect to the use and development of land throughout England and Wales’. 
Clearly, the preservation and creation of amenity must form an important 
part of such a policy, but by no means the whole. 

In relation to the subject we are discussing, I suggest the following as the 
major changes in the planning machine effected by the 1947 Act: 

(a) The requirement that survey should precede planning. Prior to the 
1947 Act many local authorities and joint planning committees had carried 
out excellent surveys (a number of the latter and one or two of the former 
having been prepared by Sir Patrick Abercrombie), but these were done 
voluntarily. 

The Reports of Surveys that have been prepared as a result of the require- 
ment that each development plan should be accompanied by such 
a report, have, in my opinion, fully justified the requirement. ‘They are 
for the most part thoroughly done and admirably presented, and not only 
enable one to understand the purpose of the plan, but also, in total, represent 
what may be termed a new and better Domesday Book. The further require- 
ment that a fresh survey should be prepared every five years, in fact ensures 
that such surveys will be constantly under review and kept up to date, and 
that is all to the good. 

The fact that the Ministry has prescribed a general form of survey and 
supplies information from national sources ensured co-ordination of effort, 
and the 26 national maps already prepared by the Ministry’s ‘Technical 
Department, to a scale of ten miles to the inch, and published by the Ordinance 
Survey Department, provide a national background of great importance, 

(6) The substitution of the Development Plan for the Town Planning 
Scheme, with the requirement that it shall be reviewed at least every five 
years. 

(c) The transference of the duty to prepare plans from the councils of the 
non-county boroughs, urban and rural districts to the county councils, thereby 
reducing the number of Local Planning Authorities in England and Wales 
from 1,441 to 146. 

(d) Of less importance to planning in general, but cogent in relation to our 
subject, it may be noted that the Act enlarged the control over advertisements, 
broadly re-enacted the provisions for the preservation of trees and woodlands 
and for securing the preservation of buildings of special architectural or 
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historic interest, plus requiring the Minister to compile lists of such buildings. 

It also empowered the Minister to make grants towards any compensation 

for which a local authority might become liable in its exercise of such powers. 

While the councils of county boroughs and counties are the only local 
authorities empowered to prepare development plans, they are empowered, by 
agreement, to delegate powers of administration to the councils of county districts, 
which councils also come very much into the picture when it comes to imple- 
menting the plan by the purchase of land and the carrying out of public works. 
Delegation may include power to approve or disapprove applications for develop- 
ment within the area of a district council where local influences may not 
unnaturally predominate. Therefore just as the Ministry has powers of control 
to be exercised in relation to national policy, it seems desirable that the County 
Council should retain sufficient control in order to safeguard county policy. 
Moreover, in both the preparation and administration of plans it is obvious that 
there should be close liaison between the county councils and county boroughs. 

Although, in general, no development (that is, the carrying out of building, 
engineering, mining or other operations in, on, over or under land, or the making 
of any material change in the use of any buildings or other land) can now be 
carried out without planning permission, this does not apply to Crown Lands, 
which includes land belonging to government departments. Moreover, the Act 
empowers the Minister to make orders giving general permission for specified 
classes of development. 

Such an Order (S.I. 1950 No. 728) was made by Mr. Hugh Dalton, and called 
by him ‘an experiment in freedom’. By it permission was given (except in par- 
ticular areas which a local planning authority might specify, with the 
Minister’s approval) for the following forms of development, many of the 
manifestations of which are pilloried in ‘Outrage’: 

The erection, construction or placing, and the maintenance, improvement 
or other alteration, within the curtilage of a dwelling house, of any building 
or enclosure (other than a dwelling, garage, stable, loosebox or coach-house) 
required for a purpose incidental to the enjoyment of the dwellinghouse as 
such, including the keeping of poultry, bees, pet animals, birds or other 
livestock for the domestic needs or personal enjoyment of the occupants of 
the dwellinghouse. Provided that the height shall not exceed, in the case of 
a building with a ridged roof, 12 feet, or in any other case, ten feet. 

The erection or construction of gates, fences, walls or other means of 
enclosure not exceeding four feet in height where abutting on a road used by 
vehicular traffic or seven feet in height in any other case, and the maintenance, 
improvement or other alteration of any gates, fences, walls or other means of 
enclosure. 

The painting of the exterior of any buildings or work otherwise than for 
purposes of advertisement, announcement or direction. 

The erection or construction and the maintenance, improvement or other 
alteration by a local authority of: 

(i) such small ancillary buildings, works and equipment as are required on 
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land belonging to, or maintained by them, for the purpose of any functions 
exercised by them, on that land otherwise than as statutory undertakers; 

(ii) lamp standards, information kiosks, passenger shelters, public shelters 
and seats, telephone boxes, fire alarms, public drinking fountains, horse- 
troughs, refuse bins or baskets, barriers for the control of persons waiting 
to enter public vehicles, and such similar structures or works as may be 
required in connection with the operation of any public service 
administered by them. 


The installation in an electric line of feeder pillars, or transforming or 
switching kiosks or chambers not exceeding (except when constructed under- 
ground elsewhere than under a road) 1,000 cubic feet in capacity; the install- 
ation of service lines to individual consumers from an electric line. 

If we turn from some visible objects to consider the general land-use pattern 
that is emerging from the Development Plans that have already been prepared 
for the greater part of England and Wales, we find that it is one which provides 
for the rounding-off of existing towns, the expansion of some small towns, with 
the rest of the country not designated for any particular form of development 
other than new or improved roads, but subject to general planning control, 
although some proposed green belts may be indicated and also areas of great 
landscape value to which particular controls apply. Sites for no more new towns 
are at the moment designated, but boundaries of most of the proposed National 
Parks have been settled, although the National Parks Commission may be 
expected to designate more areas of outstanding national beauty, towards the 
cost of caring for which Exchequer grants are available. 

In Circular No. 42/55 of 3rd August, 1955, to local planning authorities and 
county district councils, the Minister drew attention to ‘the importance of 
checking the unrestricted sprawl of the built-up areas, and of safeguarding the 
surrounding countryside against further encroachment’, adding that he was 
‘satisfied that the only way to achieve this object is by the formal designation of 
clearly defined green belts around the areas concerned’. Also, in answer to a 
question put to him in the House of Commons, on 21st February this year 
the Minister replied, ‘I have approved applications for building in the London 
green belt on only about 45 acres, and have refused applications involving over 
2,000 acres in the past year’. 

So far, I have given a very sketchy outline of the powers that exist to control 
the matters we are discussing and by whom and how they are administered. 
Before going on to discuss whether or not existing powers suffice or require 
tightening up or extension, it is, I think, worth while to note some of the sources 
(other than Ministerial) of advice at present available to local planning authorities: 

(a) The Royal Fine Art Commission is ready to advise upon important 
issues of design, and is empowered, if it so desires, to call the attention of any 
Department of State, or of the appropriate public or quasi-public bodies, to 
any project or development which in the opinion of the Commission may 
appear to affect amenities of a national or public character. ‘The Commission 
is generous in giving skilled advice, but its powers are purely advisory. 
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(6) The Council of Industrial Design was set up in 1944, with the object 
of improving ‘the design of British products by all practical means other 
than by control or dictation’, and, inter alia, has turned its attention to 
such things as lamp standards which are such notable features of the 
townscape. 

(c) The Council for the Preservation of Rural England has, in collaboration 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Institute of Builders, 
set up voluntary panels, in many counties, to advise local planning authorities 
with reference to plans of buildings submitted to them for approval. 

In addition, the following list of items included in the Agenda for a recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the C.P.R.E., gives some idea of the 
scope of the work with which it is continually occupied and on which it 
makes representations to any department or local planning authority that 
may be concerned: Services’ Land Requirements; Roads and Footpaths; 
Town and Country Planning; Afforestation and Trees; Mineral Undertakings ; 
Water Undertakings; Inland Waterways; Electricity Undertakings; Nuclear 
Power Stations; Television Stations; Oil Pollution of the Sea; Advertisement 
Control; National Parks and Access to the Countryside. 


ARE EXISTING POWERS SUFFICIENT? 


In my opinion the general land-use pattern emerging from the Development 
Plans, which I have described, answers the question in the affirmative, particularly 
having regard to the strong action the Minister is taking with reference to green 
belts. We have, of course, to remember that the exercise of the powers is subject 
to financial considerations which have to be taken into account at both central and 
local Government levels. These considerations would be greatly lightened were 
compensation to be abolished; but would this be fair? Or would it be reasonable 
for us to press the Government and the local authorities to spend more of our 
money? 

A further fundamental point to bear in mind is that in directing and 
administering planning policy, the Minister must take into consideration rival 
claims for land-use. Each of us, at one time or another, may have regretted his 
decision on a particular matter, but he has to consider every point of view—not 
only ours—from a national standpoint. 

I do not for a moment endorse the statements that ‘planning machinery is being 
used to speed Subtopia, not to check it’, and that ‘any hope of intelligent inter- 
pretation was lost when planning was tied down step by step with local 
government, and made into another unrewarding office job’. On the contrary, 
it is my privilege to know personally many planning officers of local planning 
authorities and I have yet to find a body of men more devoted to their work 
or more intent upon upholding the ideals of town and country planning. 

It may be that on many highways in the country, although by no means all, 
one may see unsightly things, particularly if one is looking out for them, but 
what one does not see are the overhead wires that have been put underground 
and ugliness that has been prevented; nor may one realize that some eyesores 
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are of old standing and that there are some on which the planning officer could 
not report to his council, because they were outside planning control. 

When I venture the opinion that existing powers are adequate to produce and 
are gradually producing an appropriate general pattern of land-use (and that is 
the first essential), one does fully realize that visually there is still much to be 
desired, particularly with reference to such matters as the design of lamp 
standards and street furniture in general, to which ‘Outrage’ draws special 
attention. 

Many of such matters could be brought under planning control by a revision 
of S.1. 1950 No. 728, to which I previously referred, but on this I would venture 
two comments: the function of the erection is of primary importance ; for example, 
as a motorist I do want adequate signposts, and to know when I am approaching 
a roundabout and when I am required to turn in a particular direction. Also 
good street lighting is essential for both pedestrian and motorist. Also, with 
reference to the design and external appearance of all buildings and erections 
one enters the field of taste and the remedy here is, I suggest, rather by education 
than regulation. 

To return to the basic pattern of land-use, the conclusion drawn by ‘Outrage’ 
is that because Britain is industrial, overcrowded and small, 

all our development must be high-density and small-area. High-density 

industrial. belts, with buffers of true country in between. High-density towns, 

with their population neither spreading outwards nor decanted evenly, but 
put back into the centre. 

No one can question the fact that England is industrial, overcrowded and small, 
and personally I think we might give much more thought to migration within 
the family of the British Commonwealth. I cannot, however, for a moment 
agree with the suggestion that we cannot save our countryside unless we build 
at high densities; and since this conclusion drawn by ‘Outrage’ is not supported 
by evidence, there is no need for me to argue the point here. On the other hand, 
it does seem to me unfortunate that so arguable, and to my mind untenable, 
a conclusion should have been propounded as the only method by which we can 
secure towns that are towns and country that is country. 


WHAT CAN WE ALL DO TO HELP? 


Although I have suggested that the available machinery of town and country 
planning can be made adequate to preserve the rural scene, I do not for a moment 
suggest that we have any ground for complacency. Far from it. 

First of all, we need to see that the best possible use should be made of available 
powers and this will, I believe, prove more rewarding than proceeding on the 
assumption that, failing new powers nothing worthwhile can be done. 
As ‘Outrage’ so rightly points out, this is a job for all of us and that to fit our- 
selves for the task we must learn to use our eyes and ‘then to know your local 
area inside out, whether it is a Surrey suburb, the middle of Swansea or the 
Yorkshire Wolds’. Having used our eyes and got to know our local area inside 
out, we shall then be in a position to influence ministries and local authorities, 
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who are manned by people very like ourselves, and members of parliament 
and local councillors elected by us as our representatives. It will not suffice to 
confine our influence towards securing full use being made of town and country 
planning powers. It must extend into the field of education in order that the 
young and adolescent shall be brought up to understand the places in which they 
live and to appreciate good design. We can make our influence felt in these 
matters both individually as voters and collectively through such bodies as the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England and local Civic Societies. It is 
by joining these bodies that we can best help to free the beauty of the rural scene 
from danger. 
DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think we all have good reason to be extremely grateful to Sir 
George Pepler for that review of powers and responsibilities in relation to planning 
and for his general conclusion of where we have got to. Nobody is better equipped 
than he to do a thing like this, and nobody has contributed more to the whole planning 
movement than Sir George. 

The only comment that I think I would like to make from the Ministry is that he 
has given us an impressive survey of the development of powers in the planning 
field; and yet at the end of it all, as the article ‘Outrage’ I think does underline, many 
of us feel very uneasy and uncomfortable about what, in fact, is happening. I entirely 
agree with him in not accepting all the conclusions in the ‘Outrage’ article, especially 
the implication that we ought to stop any further encroachment of town upon country. 
1 doubt if that is practicable in a country such as ours. But without going that far 
I am sure that many of us must feel uneasily that there is any amount of unnecessary 
ugliness being created both in town and country. I really cannot accept that it is 
almost exclusively perpetrated by Government Departments. It nevertheless must be 
admitted that the Government has a share of responsibility. My main feeling on the 
whole subject is that I very much agree with the conclusions which Sir George drew 
when he was talking about what we can all do to help, that this is a job for all of us, 
and that to fit ourselves for the task we must learn to use our eyes and to know our 
local area inside out. It is obvious, I think, that this prevention of ugliness is not going 
to be achieved by powers of control, no matter who exercises those powers. It is going 
in the end to be achieved only by an enormously greater public consciousness of 
what is ugly, and what it is that the public does not want and will not stand for. 

I have been greatly impressed myself lately, when going into the country over 
Easter, to realize how little I have been accustomed to use my eyes. It happened 
that just before I went down to Cornwall for Easter I had something to do with the 
whole question of the prevention of litter (do not let it be thought that I have done 
something to prevent litter because I have not) but I had something to do with the 
administration of the problem and with the Bill recently introduced by a Private 
Member on this subject, and with that in my mind, driving down to Cornwall by 
Salisbury Plain and Exeter, my eyes were fully open to litter, perhaps for the first 
time in my life. I do not know whether it has always been true, but I realized that 
there was not one quarter-of-a-mile of that main road in which the hedges were 
clear of litter, of newspapers, paper of every kind, which can only be thrown out of 
cars and buses, and for the first time I woke up to the beastliness of such litter. With 
that consciousness in mind I have been wondering ever since what we can do about 
it. That is only an example. I think that the truth is that we are many of us extra- 
ordinarily unconscious of some of the things that are done, the bad, the ugly, the 
disfiguring things that are done or allowed to be done in the countryside and in the 
towns; and that if we wake up to it and then create enough opinion and make enough 
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noise and trouble all round about the things we do not like, we shall begin to have an 
effect. Among the things about which I personally feel very strongly are some of the 
lamp-post designs, particularly in villages in rural areas, that have been allowed 
in recent years. If we can be coherent and vociferous enough about these things, 
that is the way to achieve progress. I think all the planning powers, and the devoted 
efforts of local authorities, have done a very great deal in recent years, but they will 
not do the whole thing. They cannot do the whole thing and certainly not in a country 
such as ours. In the end only public opinion can do it and that is one of the reasons 
why I, and my Minister, have so very much welcomed these two talks which the 
Society has arranged, because this is all part and parcel of the business of stirring 
up public opinion—as was the ‘Outrage’ article. Although in many ways I think the 
‘Outrage’ article was outrageous, I think it did an enormous amount of good. 


MR. A. C. CHAPPELOW: I live in a house in Downshire Hill, Hampstead, that dates 
back to about 1823. Although the houses are mostly scheduled as of historic interest, 
in the matter of garages it appears that if you ask for a licence to put up a temporary 
garage, you can do pretty well what you like. Anyhow I have got a prefabricated 
garage next door to me. They wanted to put it half way down the back garden, but 
I did object to that. It was explained to me by the London County Council and, 
I think, the Local Council, that as it was to be a temporary garage a permit could 
not be refused. I have a suspicion the garage will remain there until it falls down 
and will then be replaced by another ‘temporary’ garage. 

Immediately opposite me is a beautiful little house owned by a very well-known 
architect; he has put up a garage which has corrugated sheeting as a roof. I think 
if I had asked for permission to put up that ugly garage in this lovely road, it would 
have been refused. It seems to me there are knotty problems, especially over garages. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I do not, of course, know the facts of the case, but I suspect that 
this business about a temporary garage, or non-temporary garage, may date back to the 
days of building licences, which is quite another story. I am not at all sure, as regards 
planning control, that a garage, a small addition to a house, is not one of the exempted 
things; although I think that the local planning authority is entitled to consider the 
external appearance even though they cannot prevent the owner from having a garage 
of some kind. Generally, however, I think that what you have said does go to the root 
of what Sir George has said, that all these things are so much a question of taste. 
You may, indeed, be right in saying that this particular garage is ugly, but somebody, 
somewhere, perhaps in the local planning authority’s office, has not thought so. 
That perhaps reflects the state of public opinion. It is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems I find, certainly looking at it from the Ministry’s point of view, at what point 
to tell people they cannot do what they want. Sometimes I feel so appalled at the 
amount of control and form filling and delay involved in the present system of 
planning control that I would like to say let us abolish planning, let people do what 
they like, and let public opinion operate; let your neighbours throw stones at you if 
you do something ugly, but do not let us do it by rule and regulation. 

Although this is not a very satisfactory answer to your question, it is the best 
I can do without knowing the real facts. 


MR. CHAPPELOW: The garage could not be plainer or uglier. 


MR. W. M. WHITEMAN: I should be glad to hear the speaker on two points. He did 
mention local influence on planning decisions and I think we would all agree that 
local opinion ought to receive sympathetic consideration, but it is very human to 
dislike and object to every new development in our own areas and that does happen on 
rural councils. On the other hand, I think there are extreme examples of seaside 
resorts and other places which rather tend to sacrifice amenity in consideration of 
trade and profit and benefit of the rates and so on. 
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Sir George was rather guarded on this, but would we be right in thinking that he 
considers the delegation of powers from the county councils to the more local level 
has gone a bit too far? 

When we have done our best to protect the beauty of the countryside by perfecting 
the planning control, what do we do with it. Presumably, it is being protected in 
order that it may be enjoyed by the public, but the trouble is that the public in 
a mass is just as capable of destroying the countryside as are unsuitable buildings and 
works. Should we take a democratic view and say it is the heritage of all the people, 
let us encourage them to go out there, for they will get physical and moral benefit 
and let us hope we can educate them in time before they do irrevocable damage; 
or do we take the policy of privilege and say, let us lie quiet about how much 
beauty there is in the countryside, let us not publicise it and advertise it, but leave it 
to be enjoyed by those who have learnt about the beauties and are probably a bit more 
capable than the rest of respecting them? 


THE LECTURER: The first point raised by Mr. Whiteman coupled the questions of 
local interest and delegation. With reference to delegation, the reports to the Central 
Panels Committee of the C.P.R.E. from the Advisory Panels operating in the counties 
indicated that in some counties delegation was resulting in too-lax control over the 
elevations of new buildings. This result might be due to the fact that members of a 
small local council were so intimate with their neighbours as to make them reluctant 
to interfere with any action one of them might propose to take. 

The second point, namely as to the advisability of keeping quiet about beauty, 
raised the question of national parks. In this connection, Mr. Geoffrey Clark, the 
director of planning for Devon, said in effect with reference to a proposal to 
establish a National Park in his county: “The proposed area is a beautiful piece of 
country which we all enjoy and we and the limited number of people from elsewhere 
who come to share our enjoyment know how to behave. If it were advertised as a 
national park, we should have it crowded out and that would be to nobody's 
advantage’. I express no opinion as to whether or not this is democracy. It seems to 
me to be a question of manners. Should multitudes be let loose on a thing of beauty 
before they have learnt not to destroy it? A Code of Country Manners has been 
published, but personally, if I know a place of beauty I do not advertise it. 


MR. W. H. GIFFARD (of the C.P.R.E., Gloucester): We have been very concerned in 
Gloucestershire about the development round and in Cheltenham. Cheltenham 
Borough has delegated powers and the Borough Engineer has the final word, and 
has put up a bus station. No architect was called in; he designed it and everybody 
says it is dreadful. But outside of Cheltenham Borough, in the rural district 
of Cheltenham, there is development consisting of rows and rows of similar red 
brick bungalows of very bad design. We have discussed it with the Planning Officer 
and he says there is nothing that can be done as the designs have been passed. We can 
appeal, but if he appeals to the Minister he probably will not be backed. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Why does he say that? 


MR. GIFFARD: We had a conference with our Council Architects just over a year 
ago and we sent forward four resolutions. One of those resolutions asked the Minister 
whether better and fuller backing could be given to the Planning Officer. The 
design of the bungalows is, by general consent, frightful, but they are still going up. 
All the same, as an illustration about what the lecturer said about taste and education, 
I was passing that estate some time ago, in a van moving some of my furniture, and 
I said to the driver, ‘Aren’t those dreadful?’ He said, ‘No, that is exactly the place 
I should like to live in’. So I am at variance with public taste. Yet we have a Planning 
Officer who does not like it, but says he cannot do anything. So what can one do? 
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THE LECTURER: I should have thought that the Planning Officer should be 
encouraged to go ahead, because Gloucestershire has a very good record. I know 
your C.P.R.E. Branch and I should have said, taking the Cotswold part, perhaps 
that is not quite Cheltenham, that in the Cotswolds as a whole, although you could 
not now expect to get your stone roofs and so on, you have kept colour and size 
extremely well. I am therefore surprised that the Planning Officer should have 
said that he could do nothing about it. You did mention, however, that the persons 
who own the bungalows like them very much and I remember well—this is many 
years ago—a case on the Broads, where the local planning authority wanted to stop 
a whole lot of riverside bungalows going up. There were some there already, and 
unfortunately the chairman of the committee was the owner of the fleet of pleasure 
boats that traversed the Broads. Somebody knew about this and he was asked if 
the people who took his trips had ever been asked what they liked most to see 
on the Broads; he said ‘yes, they say: those jolly little bungalows and gardens 
on the rivers’. It does come back to this question of taste, but I must say in 
Gloucestershire I should have thought you had a very strong case, certainly in the 
Cotswolds, and that you had largely achieved it. I am always quoting the Cotswolds, 
except when you had got your architects, this is many years ago, to design a charming 
little stone house as a model and the plans were sold for 1os. 6d. each. It was a beautiful 
plan, but unfortunately a speculator bought a copy and then erected repeats of the 
design all along a skyline where they looked like a set of false teeth. 


MR. A. L. ROBERTS: The Hampshire County Planning Authority is, and has been 
for many years, advised on matters relating to architectural design by a system of 
Area Panels, each responsible for a particular section of the county. These panels 
are guided on policy by a County Panel formed with the Chairmen of the Area 
Panels, plus the County Architect, and the County Planning Officer. It is as Chairman 
of this County Panel that I now speak about a difficulty which has presented itself 
to my Panel, and comes from one of its Area Panels, which has the right to ask for 
guidance in giving their advice on problems of considerable importance and interest 
to our rural scene. 

The personnel of these panels is recommended by the Local Architectural 
Association, then approved by the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, after which the members are appointed by the County Council. The 
system was set up in accordance with the wishes of the Central Panels Committee, 
appointed by the R.I.B.A. and C.P.R.E., to deal generally with the establishment 
of panels and to help local authorities on their behalf. 

Recently the Area Panel responsible for that part of Hampshire adjacent to the 
County Borough of Portsmouth referred to our County Panel a problem which has 
been recurring at intervals for some considerable time and which they felt should 
be brought to the attention of higher authority. It is a matter of principle and concerns 
development carried out by the Admiralty, particularly in the field of housing. ‘The 
protest made by the Area Panel is that the standard of architectural design of schemes 
submitted by the Admiralty is not up to the standard to be expected from a Govern- 
ment Department carrying out development on such a large scale. In some cases 
negotiations have resulted in improvement but, as always in negotiations, a 
compromise is inevitable and rarely entirely satisfactory. The Area Panel concerned 
expressed the view, which is fully endorsed by my County Panel, that Government 
Departments should set an example in good design. It is particularly important in 
our South-East area, where the local authorities concerned for housing produce work 
of a much higher standard of design than do the Admiralty. We know that the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government and our Hampshire County Council also are doing 
all in their power to sponsor good design with the help of qualified staff, and th 
latter body with the additional voluntary assistance given by the architects on their 
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panels, and it does not seem fair that an important Government Department like the 
Admiralty should not have come under the same statutory regulations, with regard to 
obtaining planning permission, as private developments. The fact that Admiralty 
schemes are submitted more as a matter of moral obligation rather than necessity 
makes the work of the Planning Authority much more difficult than it otherwise 
might be. 

In the circumstances I have explained, I wish to enquire whether there is any 
special way in which our Planning Authority can approach the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government with any hope of getting this difficult problem solved 
satisfactorily in the interest of our rural scene in Hampshire. As Sir George has said, 
the Minister has to consider every point of view and we realize that this problem is 
a difficult one to solve. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think that is a good example. I, of course, know nothing about 
the pros and cons of the particular case, but I would not bring this trouble to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government if I were you, I would bring it to a high 
level in the Admiralty. Why don’t you, if this is true? Why don’t you have a row? If 
there is something really wrong and you cannot get anyone to pay attention to your 
protest it is no good going on negotiating in a gentlemanly way. Why not 
send to the First Lord of the Admiralty photographs of those houses, if they are 
really bad houses, together with photographs of better houses that local authorities 
have built? Tell him that the Admiralty are getting a bad name in the area—if that is 
true—because their houses are conspicuously unattractive. Really write to the 
Admiralty the kind of letter that could convince them that there is very strong feeling 
in the locality. Tell them that you are quite happy to arbitrate on it. Tell them that 
they can send down any independent architect they like and if this fellow really says 
‘as a matter of fact you are wrong, they are quite good houses’, then all right. But you 
ought not to lie down under this sort of thing. If you have a real complaint make it 
felt. Bring public opinion to bear. But do not do it, of course, unless you are sure 
that the complaint is well founded. I believe that that method of going about things 
may be more effective—especially in this difficult field of taste—than the orthodox 
method of asking my Department to intervene. 


PROFESSOR L. DUDLEY STAMP, C.B.E. (A Member of Council of the Society) : Madame 
Chairman, you have just given us an invitation to have a row and I think myself that 
in a way the discussion this afternoon has gone off on a wrong line. We have had a 
remarkable exposition from Sir George Pepler of the evolution of town and country 
planning and I would go so far as to say that the good things we have got, the measure 
of the control, the bad things which are not happening, are in a very large measure due 
to what Sir George did in his official position when he was with the Government. We 
have past and present with us this afternoon and I venture to think that many of the 
good things which are happening to-day are due to the active interest of our chairman. 

What has really happened the last few years is the transference of power from the 
individual to local and central government. Whereas in the past we had individual 
outrages in the way of bungalows we now get collective outrages perpetrated by local 
authorities. But do let us remember the other side: that we have developments that 
I suggest are good. I would quote the agricultural workers’ cottages which we started 
during the war. They were of good design and raised the standard in the country 
to a level not previously enjoyed. A good basic design was  dapted to meet local 
needs for the lasting benefit of tenants. 

On the other hand, I agree very much indeed with what has been said about certain 
Government Departments being the worst offenders of all. We will not draw dis- 
tinctions, but certain Service Ministries do seem to be outside any approach whether 
from zsthetic, economic, national or any other grounds and there is much to be 
done there. But apart from the Service Ministries, who are the guilty parties for the 
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things which are going on? My own conclusion there is that not a little blame attaches 
to the elected members of our various local councils and committees. Are they 
observant enough of what is happening in their own area, or do they simply appoint 
their borough surveyor or borough engineer, or whoever it happens to be, and let 
him do what he jolly well likes? I very much fear that the training of the borough 
engineer is perhaps along the wrong lines. 

I am going to give you just two examples, one from town and one from country, 
to illustrate what I mean. I happen to live in the part of London which rather prides 
itself on still being a village, although it is essentially a part of London. I live in the 
Borough of Chelsea. I do not know who is responsible among the elected members 
for appointing the Borough Engineer, but he has been acting, I think, in the most 
vandalistic manner possible. He has been ripping up our beautiful York flag stones 
which are not worn and pushing down horrible concrete things because they are 
cheaper and he says we must have level pavements. And so before our eyes the old 
London village of Chelsea is being destroyed. I do not know the Borough Engineer; 
I imagine him to be a youngish man overflowing with energy but trained along 
standard municipal engineering lines. 

I do not own the property, otherwise I should have been perturbed by the 
lowering of rateable value. I know my American friends who come and stay in Sloane 
Street say they love wandering round the neighbourhood to see that old London 
they have read about. Now, this year, it has gone. Who is responsible for that? I have 
taken it up in writing, I have tried to have my row, but it is extremely difficult for 
an individual without some particular ‘pull’ really to get anywhere. The Minister and 
Senior Officials are hedged around by their underlings. They have publicity officers 
who form a wonderful screen and whose sole purpose is to find an excuse for every- 
thing that is done and to make quite certain that the letter never gets anywhere near 
the Minister or responsible official. 

The other case I have in mind is the little Cornish town of Bude. It is not a very 
attractive town and it was rather disfigured by wooden poles from which hung lamps 
and a lot of overhead wires. Now instead we have the most atrocious concrete lamp 
standards—considering the circumstances—this world has ever seen. I think the 
designs were passed by the Fine Arts Commission, but what may suit a modern suburb 
is out of place in a Cornish country town. 

I would not like either the chairman or the speaker to go away this afternoon feeling 
that this meeting puts the blame on the central government. I put the blame upon 
ourselves to a very large extent, and I would like to endorse all that Sir George Pepler 
has said in supporting the work of the C.P.R.E., which does act as a watchdog. 

We have other things to fight, and one of the great ones at the present is the curse 
of new materials. In these days it is almost impossible to get either natural stone or 
masons to repair a house or a wall or build a garage. There is an awful temptation to 
take those horrible modern concrete blocks and breeze blocks. I have done so myself 
and I have enough of a guilty conscience to say I hope nobody sees them. That is 
what is happening. To substitute a concrete block wall for an old stone wall or some 
attractive railings does not require planning consent, but what a lowering of standards 
of beauty it is. It is the individual who is responsible. 


MR. J. A. GIBSON: I am an elected representative of a local council, and I can say 
that the blame for much of what goes on, for the responsibilities which are put upon 
officials who are not qualified to discharge them and that kind of thing, lies with the 
local government electorate. Very few people trouble to exercise their votes at Borough 
Council elections. I am not conducting propaganda for the forthcoming elections 
in London; but very few people make their influence felt upon the local representative 
when he has been elected, and yet a local council is sensitive to local pressure. Now it 
is very uphill work in the ordinary sort of local council in London to interest one’s 
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fellow councillors in matters in any way affecting visual sensations—lamp posts and that 
sort of thing. If more people interested themselves in local government, and decided 
that for six or nine years they would give up a certain amount of their time to actually 
serving on these councils, not just sitting on the outside looking in, or ignoring them 
altogether, we should get perhaps a larger body of people able to exert their influence 
at the place where some influence can be exerted. I do say this in all seriousness. 
Many very worthy people give up a lot of time to local government, but they have 
a blind spot to the esthetic or amenity aspect of this problem. If anybody feels that 
something peculiarly outrageous has occurred in his borough and he would like to 
know a bit more about it, it is very easy to find out why it has happened—ring up the 
Town Clerk, ask which committee was responsible for it, who was the chairman, 
where he lives, and telephone him. He will be very sensitive to any criticism. That, 
after all, is what local councils largely live by. But at the moment so little interest is 
taken both within the Council and outside that many members feel themselves 
absolved from the necessity of interesting their minds in these problems at all. 


MR. F. A. SHARMAN: As a layman I speak with some trembling, because half the 
people have been for blaming laymen for what has been put up in the countryside. 
Would our speaker tell us what action is taken to prevent the horrible sprawl, and what 
is known as ribbon development, in new towns? I know for a fact that Bracknal has 
spread to the east and the west as far as the large towns on either side, and I would 
like to know what is being done to prevent this sort of thing, and how such a loop- 
hole occurred. 

Now, when I go along a road and see an old village or an old house, I look at it, 
and I stand back and say, ‘oh, how charming!’ Think of the poor person in 200 years’ 
time; what happens with him? He will not see an edifice of our age, because one is 
not allowed to put one up; which from a human point seems rather selfish! 

With regard to the gentleman who complained about a garage being put up near 
his Hampstead home: I know Hampstead very well and I agree with him that it is 
a very pleasant spot; but I think part of the wrong thinking that goes on about 
architecture nowadays is due to a modern trend, or an idea, that anything that is 
functional and does its job properly is therefore beautiful. Maybe the garage was 
‘functional’. On top of Highgate Hill, near where I live, there is a disgraceful edifice 
known as High Point Flats. That, I believe, is what is known as ‘functional’. They 
tried to put up a modern style of building, and the archway through which one enters 
has a roof supported by two classical figures. It is a mixture which, as far as I can see, 
is quite intolerable. 

There is a gentleman here from the Cotswolds, and the speaker praised him on 
the buildings they have put up recently. I would like to say that, although they have 
got the colour, instead of being red brick, I cannot really see that they have any- 
thing else to commend them. Besides the shape being completely odd (to say the 
least), what has been done is to obtain stone of similar colour and put up suburban 
semi-detached houses; I would not really say this is good country planning. The 
whole Cotswold countryside seemed to merge with the old houses and cottages that 
were built there; they espoused the countryside. But I can hardly say this of those 
rather jagged modern houses. 

Sometimes you say you find it very difficult to ‘kick up a fuss.’ I would like to say 
that it is all very easy to get in touch with your Planning Officer. So few people try 
to do this that they are usually very keen to get your opinions. I think it is very easy 
to make complaints and, perhaps, more people should do so. 


MISS J. F. ADBURGHAM: Could I call attention to a new trouble which seems to be 
brewing up. It is in the Borough of Chelsea and in the daily press there have been 
references to the fact that the Borough Council are about to decide to dispose of 149 
trees along Chelsea Embankment and a certain number in Tite Street. I gathered 
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from the reports that the Borough Council were seeking some kind of advice, but 
I would rather doubt that the advice they are getting originates with a body such as 
the Institute of Landscape Architects. I think in this matter, because the Embankment 
is not only Chelsea’s particular asset, but is part of London’s river front, some effort 
should be made to see that the best advice is given. I can quite understand that the 
plane trees have outgrown a convenient size, but before anything is done I feel that 
the matter should be dealt with either at a high level or through the medium of some 
competent landscape advice. If Professor Stamp, also a confessed resident in Chelsea 
as I am myself, would join with me in writing a letter to the Borough Council about 
this matter I should be delighted. 

I suggest his help about this because after the war for some time, even though the 
Festival of Britain was on, the stone flower troughs which formed part of the War 
Memorial in Sloane Square had not been replaced and I wrote to the Town Clerk, 
as to-day people have advised, although it does not always lead to good results, and 
asked if he would call the Borough Council’s attention to the fact that the better 
part of the War Memorial has not been put back, although a second war had 
taken place, and would they rectify the matter. Nothing happened for some time. 
I then wrote again and learned that the matter had come up before the appropriate 
committee ; I was perfectly right in thinking that the stone troughs should be 
back, but they must confess that they removed these to preserve them from war 
damage. Somehow or other, in a mysterious way, there had been a loss or theft, 
so that the flower troughs could not be put back; but the Council were going to make 
some move in the matter. The result was that the most appalling makeshift flower 
containers arrived after about a year at the expense of people like myself and Professor 
Stamp. In them were planted some three-quarter dead veronica bushes which never 
came to any good. 

Subsequently, mercifully, a fountain, long overdue, was established in Sloane 
Square, the work of a very eminent sculptor. It caused a lot of excitement and a good 
deal of criticism, but I personally am very glad to see it there, and no longer press 
for the return of the War Memorial stone troughs. But you see what a job it really 
is when as a lay person and a subscribing member to the rates—through which 
medium one hopes to get a few amenities—makes an effort to get a satisfactory 
result. Unless one can do it through some sort of energetic group, like the Chelsea 
Society, which does everything it can with that in view, as we still have these 
devastating threats one feature after another tends to be swept away. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation ; and, another having 
been accorded to the Chairman, the meeting then ended. 
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BEAUTY IN DANGER—THE 
URBAN SCENE 


A paper by 
SIR HUGH CASSON, M.A., F.RJI.B.A., R.D.1., 


Professor of Interior Design, Royal College of Art, 

read to the Society on Wednesday, 2nd May, 1956, 

with the Right Honble. The Earl of Euston, M.A., 

F.S.A., Deputy Chairman, Society for the Protection 

of Ancient Buildings, and Member, Historic Buildings 
Council for England, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure that Sir Hugh Casson needs no introduction from me. 
I do feel that the whole subject of ‘Beauty in Danger’ is of particularly vital importance 
at the moment. I am sure that is obvious. Anybody, even the most unobservant, 
must notice what is happening in the country to-day. I also feel that time is getting 
short during which anything can be done. These atrocities are becoming daily more 
obvious to everybody, and action surely must be taken now. 

I think it is a matter of great satisfaction that the Royal Society of Arts should 
have inaugurated these meetings to draw attention to the danger and to what is 
happening in the country. We are extremely fortunate to have Sir Hugh Casson 
with us to-day. Nobody has done more than he to focus attention on the problem, 
and unlike many people he is not content merely with deploring it and wringing his 
hands; he has constructive suggestions to offer, and I will not take up any more of 
his time. I am sure that, like me, you will all want to hear what he has to say. 


The following paper was then read: 
THE PAPER 


The subject of this paper is, whatever the title may be, Ugliness. I know 
that we have all got a lot of other things to worry about besides ugliness, 
and to many people it may seem ridiculous to worry about what is frankly 
a surface picture and not the basic causes of such a surface picture, but I believe 
that ugliness has ceased to be a symptom and has become a power so evil, so 
active in this country, that it really does almost threaten to become a danger to 
our society. Do let us remember that ugliness is not the result of evil 
intention—for nobody makes things ugly deliberately—but it is always the 
result of ignorance. It is to-day, I submit, an outrage no longer to be endured, 
and I feel that the planning profession and all members of communities and 
societies interested in our surroundings should be united to destroy it. Now 
there are obviously going to be a whole lot of opinions as to how this can be 
achieved, but I hope that some of the suggestions which I shall put forward, and 
may be put forward in the discussion later, may be of some help. 

About a year ago a special number of the Architectural Review came out under 
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the title of ‘Outrage’. Some of you may have seen it. The front showed a picture 
of the approach to a normal English town. It could be anywhere—Yorkshire, 
Lancashire or Kent. The title was taken from Sir George Stapleton’s phrase 
‘that in this Island to misuse a yard of land is an outrage upon posterity’, and 
the object of that publication was not to draw public attention but to drag it by 
the scruff of its neck to this mildew of mess and muddle which, even in the past 
few days that have gone by since the last paper on this subject in this hall, have 
probably destroyed another few acres of the bits we have left. 

Now if success is to be judged by publicity and newspaper cuttings, the results 
of this issue were absolutely astounding. Almost every newspaper in the land 
welcomed it with a leader. Radio and television gave and are still giving it a lot 
of attention. I have started recently for the British Broadcasting Corporation 
a series of six journeys into Subtopia, and to those of you who do not know what 
Subtopia is I can only say that it is nowhere in particular because it is every- 
where. It is in fact where we live, and all this ‘silver-jewel-set-in-a-silver-sea- 
green-and-pleasant-land’ that you read about on grocers’ advertisements and in 
travel books is rapidly becoming a myth, and will become more of a myth unless 
we do something about it. 

Now everybody at that time a year ago seemed to agree that Subtopia was 
intolerable and that something ought to be done to stop it, and people began to 
ask questions. ‘Why is it, despite the jungle of legislation which seems on paper to 
restrict the smallest human activity in the most annoying way, that these things 
still go on happening? What are planning authorities up to, and who is to blame 
for all this mess and muddle? Has planning failed, or’—this is a more serious 
point I think—‘is Subtopia not only inevitable but actively preferred, or at least 
not resented?’ Those were the sort of questions that were asked at the time, but 
as indignation, especially on a national scale, is always short-lived, the heat of 
public anger cooled. Other crises loom up and last week’s scandal passes like 
a thunderstorm and you hear it muttering and flickering about on the horizon. 
It may or may not blow up again. Meanwhile there is plenty else to worry about, 
and if there is not, the newspapers will create it to-morrow. Those of us, however, 
who are more closely concerned, that is the architects, planners, sociologists, 
engineers, geographers, the administrators and the workers on local authorities, 
all of those who really care, cannot take such an irresponsible view. We can breathe 
a sigh of relief that the limelight has left us, but we have all been very shaken up, 
and there is nothing more discouraging than a blow to one’s self esteem. 

Those of you who have read ‘Outrage’ or who have read some of the articles 
upon it may say that the whole thing was a hysterical journalistic stunt, that the 
photographs were faked, that the emphasis was unfairly slanted, that it did not 
deal with fundamental causes, and things are really not quite as bad as they have 
been stated. Some may even say that there are still plenty of beautiful towns and 
acres and acres of lovely countryside, so what is all the fuss about? Others may 
dismiss the ‘Outrage’ issue as useless because it was unconstructive. Now this 
last point is perfectly true. This publication was deliberately unconstructive. 
It did not try, except in a very few pages, to say anything about what could be 
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done about the problem. What it did do was to say ‘LOOK’! Now this was 
deliberate because we did want, quite frankly, to make the public’s flesh creep 
and to make its eyes widen in dismay. You have got to use those kind of shock 
tactics. Most of this country, visually speaking, is composed of the walking 
dead. You have only got to walk down the street or sit in the tube to see that. 
Now sleep walkers can be coaxed back to safety, gently, but occasionally they 
have got to be yanked by the elbow and pulled back, and we felt that in this 
case a ‘yank’ was needed to avoid disaster. ‘Look North’, says Mr. Nairn 
who wrote this, ‘Look South, you see everywhere the services or excreta of 
Subtopia. Rot in the centres, dump and sprawl at the edges, nibble, litter and 
spread in between. If you drive from here to Penzance, you drive through a 
scum of paper and bus tickets from end to end.’ ‘Planning is everywhere on the 
defensive, usually on the retreat. Planning has become a dirty word. No politician 
would dream of using it. To the man-in-the-street, it means something that 
stops him from doing something that he wants to do. It is a nuisance or else 
it is just a joke’. 

That, I admit, is a slight exaggeration of the situation. But I think even the 
most optimistic of us feel that the post-war idealism, which we all had, 
has begun to seep away in the nagging struggle against expediency, delays, 


[This and all subsequent illustrations in this paper are 
reproduced by kind permission of the Architectural Review 


Ficure 1. Rot in the centre ; Oxford 
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false tolerance, weak-mindedness and timidity. What are we going to do about 
it ? We are either going to admit defeat and quit, which in my view means 
visual disaster (to which you might say, ‘Who cares’?) but I believe it would 
also mean spiritual disaster to which you cannot say ‘Who cares?’ I think the time 
has come to counter attack upon a national scale with all the vigour at 
our command, and to do that we have got to know the ground and define our 
aims and recognize our enemies and friends. 

First, do let us clear our minds of hypocrisy and stop allotting the blame to 
others. It is very usual, particularly as far as our towns are concerned, to lay the 
blame on the industrial revolution of the Victorians, but folly and Philistinism 
are not the prerogative of any age, and I have yet to have it proved to me that if the 
Georgians, or the Athenians of the Golden Age, had been faced with a steam 
engine and canals and the textile mill, they would have made a better job of 
them. We certainly have not done much better ourselves. Steam left its grime 
and squalor, electricity and the petrol engine have brought their own and, in 
my view, even more pervasive ugliness, and I have no doubt that nuclear fission 
and automation will bring a new kind equally discouraging. Nor is it any good to 
make a scapegoat of the old Aunt Sallys, the chain stores, the hoarding magnates, 
the service departments and the electricity undertakings; they are all guilty 
people I quite agree, but many other people are guilty all the time. We are all 
in this together, and it is no good wasting time calling each other names, there is 
far too much to do. The enemy in this case is not other people but Ugliness, and 
Ugliness means disorder, and disorder means inefficiency, and that is what the 
country, I am sure you will all agree, cannot afford. 

So let us admit weakness and failure where they have occurred. Admit that 
planning has failed to justify to public opinion the inconvenience of its restrictions 
by the success of its results, either in the creative or protective fields. Bear in 
mind, too, as I feel we must do in fairness to the planning profession, that we 
only see its defeats. You may go round the country and say, ‘why has planning not 
stopped this?’ What you do not see is all the things that planning has stopped. 
We have, in fact, a great deal to thank the planning profession for in having saved 
us from what might have been a great deal worse. 

Nevertheless, there are planning weaknesses. I am not a planner, and I am 
speaking very much as an amateur and will probably be shouted down by any 
expert here. The first thing to note perhaps is that the Ministry of Planning— 
which is now called Housing and Local Government, because they cannot bear 
to use the word planning—was originally conceived as a constructive organization 
to plan research, to evolve a national plan and to be creative. Now it still is to 
some degree I admit, but it has gradually been reduced to the réle of 
administering Planning and Housing Acts—in other words it is kept so busy on 
administration that it has not enough time for doing active creative planning 
work, I dare say that that is inevitable, but it seems to me that other ministries 
like the Board of Trade, Ministry of Works, Ministry of Transport and Ministry 
of Fuel, are the people who so often have the final say. 

Secondly, the regional physical planning machinery, which did a great deal of 
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work after the war in giving technical advice, has been progressively cut and, 
practically speaking, no longer exists. That means that what one might call 
abstract matters such as industrial distribution, official research and so on, 
is thrust upon local planning authorities, some of whom are equipped to deal 
with it, some of whom are not. Very often you will find that local planning 
authorities have delegated their powers of creative planning to urban and rural 
councils. Sometimes you will find that this works well: sometimes you will find 
that the people who have to do the job are not up to it. 

None of the following activities which I shall now list, whose effect upon the 
look of our landscape is absolutely decisive, are subject to planning control at 
all other than that of courtesy requests for co-operation and consultation. 

Agriculture (including all structures connected with it). 

Public Utilities (Railways, Power Stations, Gas Plants, Atomic Energy 

Establishments). 

Service Departments. 

Street Furniture (including roadside planting and felling). 

Some of those items I think were freed under what was called the ‘Experiment 
in Freedom’ introduced by Dr. Dalton, who was Minister at that time some years 
ago. He said, and I agree that there is a lot of justification for it, that ‘you cannot 
control all these things. You must have a bit of elbow-room and have an 
experiment in freedom, and trust people to use their common sense and their 
taste’. My view is that visually speaking that experiment has failed. Whether it is 
practicable to do something about it now, I do not know. In defence, once again 
then, of the planning officers and the planning machine, I should like to say that, 
just as one only sees their defeats, never their victories, so too most of the ghastly 
things one sees are not subject to planning control at all, and the fact that these 
things are there is not always the fault of planning. 

The third point is that the lack of popular understanding of the purposes of 
planning has too often been reflected in the membership of typical local planning 
committees, some of whom are indifferent or even hostile to the conception of 
planning. That has incidentally made planning, for the large number of people 
who are physically employed in it, rather a discouraging and defensive occupation. 
You are always fighting back, and sometimes even fighting people who should 
be supporting you. People who, in fact, should be your allies and helping you 
are, quite often, your enemies. 

Those then are some of the administrative weaknesses in planning, which 
I have no doubt you could add to if you wanted to. But what about physical 
agents? They are very many, and I would list the following, some of which, as 
I have said before, are free of planning as far as one understands it. 

The first is lamp standards. Now these are a familiar and ghastly subject. Lamp 
standards are controlled on the main roads by the Ministry of Transport, who 
control the degree of light which must fall at stated intervals on certain sizes of 
roads. Now the Ministry of Transport may say, quite justifiably, that what these 
lamp standards look like is nothing to do with them. All they are concerned with 
is that the road is properly lighted in a standardized way from A to B. Whether 
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Ficure 2. Oxford from the foot of Boar’s Hill 


as a result the road is very possibly hideous to drive down is nothing to do 
with them. 

The second agent is ‘Dumping Grounds’—by that, I mean those little areas 
which you find in nearly all streets in London and in any city in this country— 
sand bins, signs, lavatories, beacons, kiosks, used-car lots, heaps of old iron, 
and notices. Now there are hundreds of these, and I have great sympathy with 
the man that has to find a place to put them. But are they all in fact necessary? 
At Bournemouth the other day, we were discussing this problem. The Borough 
Engineer told us that he had in Bournemouth recently been removing, under the 
excuse of maintenance, lorry loads of these objects. Some of the things had 
been removed for months, and no one had asked for them back! 

The third point is the mutilation of trees. Now trees are like children, they 
are often an awful nuisance. They have got to be cosseted when they are young, 
they have to be guarded, pruned and controlled. They have got to be swept up 
after, and at times they have got to be removed, but I am sure that most people 
will agree that it is worth all that trouble for the result. But to many authorities 
in this country the sweeping up and its admittedly heavy costs result in trees 
being cut down in order to save money. No one in fact ever gets to the stage 
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of asking the residents 
whether they would really 
rather have the trees and 
pay in the rates for that 
particular cost. 

The fourth point con- 
cerns suburban sprawl and 
standard fringes. That has 
already been discussed and 
I do not propose to linger 
on it. on 

The fifth point is Muni- 
cipal Rustic. This is a 
difficult thing to argue 
about, because taste comes 
into it. In an attempt to 
beautify streets you do 
often find local authorities 
countenancing or encour- 
aging what one can only 
call Municipal Rustic, the 
bijouterie, which is inclined 
to spread round on little 
islands and at the feet of 
hoardings, and so on. Now 
I would not object to this 
so much, for I always like 
to see grass and flowers, 
but when, as it always is, 
it is done in phoney Cots- 
wold stone and decked out 
with dainty little railings 
and fussy planting, then it 
does become objectionable. 

The next point is wire- 
scape, which I feel is a fami- 
liar story to all of you. I was 
in Woodstock the other day, 
one of the most famous 
wirescape victims of the 
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Ficure 3. Mutilation of trees 


land. It is a very beautiful eighteenth-century town with a little market place, 
in the middle of which is a complete electrical grid of pylons and cables. The 
whole place scribbled over as if by a great black pencil. I know you would not 
do that over a picture or wallpaper in your house, and yet the residents of 
Woodstock have let it happen over their town; and no marks are due to the last 
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Ficure 4. Woodstock 


Duke of Marlborough for letting it happen, for if you are a Duke, surely the only 
point of being a Duke is to make a fuss about that sort of thing and not let it 
happen in, near or around your property. Some of these pylons are at last 
being removed, so the story may end happily for Woodstock. ‘There are other 
places, however, not so fortunate. 

Now for hoardings. Again this is an old subject. I am told that adequate 
legislation exists to remove hoardings if you do not want them. It is entirely 
the question of the energies of the local planning authorities as to whether they 
have them or not. Personally, I do not mind them in certain places. I feel sure 
that nobody would feel all that pleased if all the electric signs went from Piccadilly, 
since the architecture that would be disclosed would not be sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to make the change worth while. Nevertheless, there are obviously 
places where you do not want them and where their erection should be 
resisted. 

The most important Subtopian agent of all is the motor car and its apparatus— 
car parks, signs, traffic lights, noise, and smell. It is the motor car that has done 
more to destroy our towns and cities than any architect. 
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Now you may say that architecture is the most important factor of ugliness 
or beauty in our towns. My view is that it is the least important—not because 
I am an architect, for if I was loyal to my profession I would say that architecture 
mattered more than anything else, but I do not believe it, because whatever you 
do it is instantly deluged with motor-car apparatus and with the demands of 
the motor car. If you go to ordinary towns the size of Oxford, Hereford, 
Gloucester, wherever you like to go, I think you will find that really what in 
fact you look at and what you are aware of all the time is not so much the buildings 
but the stuff lower down—which is basically always motor-car apparatus. 


Ficure 5. ‘Motor-trim’ skyline in Kenilworth 
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Let us now take a look at our towns. Four out of five people in this country 
live in towns—most of them, I think, by preference; and by preference, I mean 
that they have actually taken the decision that their work is going to lie in urban 
pursuits and that they want to live in an urban area. 

I would like to talk now, if I may, entirely about the visual side. I am not 
going to talk about sewage falls and daylight angles, because in a town you have 
got to assume that all those things work. I want to talk about towns as works of 
art, because it is as a work of art that a town is loved and respected, or not, 
by the people who live there. Now most of the towns, built-up areas as they are 
now significantly called, that we live in, are beginning to look their age. We 
have got plenty of good ones left—Winchester, York, Norwich, Bristol, Witney, 
Ludlow, but even the best of them are mostly beginning to look pretty terrible— 
inefficient, dirty and inconvenient, and above all shapeless and without character. 
They have all got the same troubles—no worse, I may say, in this country than 
they are abroad—depressed housing, congested traffic, lack of open space, 
uncontrolled spread, and that is why everybody tries to get out of the towns as 
soon as they can at week-ends. Why are they in this sorry bedraggled state? 

In a democracy which is, as you know, a system where you say what you like 
but do as you are told, action depends upon the public will to act, and in this 
case it is not there. The man-in-the-street is no longer interested in what the 
street looks like. The present townsman, remember, is not the townsman he was. 
He is a sort of hybrid. He does not live in the country or city, he lives in a sort 
of half-way land. He enjoys sports at second hand. He makes use of the town 
but without respect or love for it. He invades it daily for work or for entertainment 
and he withdraws at night to his dormitory. It is this daily assault which 
eventually beats the place to pieces. It is like a Victorian drawing-room that has 
been invaded by a gang of very healthy school children. The result is obvious. 
There is not enough room to move around and things get broken. 

The first thing you notice is the destruction of open space. The streets and the 
squares which were once the scenes of promenade and social gathering are 
absolutely choked solid, heavy with fumes, overcrowded pavements, disagree- 
able shopping, public buildings on islands which you cannot reach across the 
traffic, residential squares invisible behind a huge tin fence of parked metalwork. 
Architecture, good and bad alike, vanishes beneath advertising and then for good 
measure thrown over the whole lot is a paralysing slime of bollards, signs and 
street furniture. 

Now I want to do something more than give a crime sheet, for there are a lot 
of questions which I think we ought to ask ourselves. One of them is, does high 
density, and by that I mean high and thick buildings, necessarily imply poor 
living conditions and vice versa? Does the very high density which you find in 
the desirable and most expensive neighbourhoods of Kensington and Chelsea, 
which is as high as you will find anywhere, imply poor living conditions? Must 
services and roads continue to determine the pattern of development instead 
of being subservient to it as it should? How many public parks are not used as 
much as they might be because their layout is old-fashioned or unimaginative ? 
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Must high buildings always be more expensive, relatively speaking, than low 
ones? Does the social success of the neighbourhood concept justify the resulting 
loss of urbanity in our newer towns, and will suburban life continue much longer 
to satisfy mid-century man? Is Los Angeles, which is the largest suburb in the 
world I believe, really the place where in fact everybody wants to live; are we just 
beating our heads against a wall in thinking otherwise? 

I was always brought up to believe that the houses of the poor imitated the 
houses of the rich. The baronial semi-detached villa in Wembley was a cheaper 
version of the five-bedroomed Surrey homestead and this was a cheaper version 
of the mansions of Ascot, which were in architecture and character again 
a cheaper version of Blenheim or Ditchley. That is the process as it used to be. 
But nowadays the rich do not quite live that way. They live in tiny little mews 
flats and little week-end cottages. Will the same process come to the lower income 
groups? Will they in the end feel that they too want to live in a little hutch in 
Central London and a little hutch in the country, and the place which is halfway 
between, say Kingston or Ealing, will that become an anachronism? Those 
are questions which we have got to face, particularly with the increase of the 
motor Car. 

Can we at this stage make any plans for the future at all? Surely we can at 
least set out our aims and these are: first of all to improve upon the mistakes of 
the past, secondly to reverse the advance of Subtopia, and thirdly to recreate an 
environment of which we can all be proud. We have got to have three principles 
in mind. The first is that we now live in a technological age, and obviously we 
have not got to resist it. We have got to have pylons and lamp-posts; we all 
want electricity, and we all want good roads. Secondly, this island is very small; 
it is industrial and it is overcrowded, and that means that there is no room to 
mess about. Thirdly, while the responsibility is shared between all of us, it is 
primarily the responsibility of top management of central and local government 
to give the lead. 

At the moment we have, as we have had in the past, a lively Minister of 
Planning. We have also determined and enthusiastic industrious people on his 
staff. But there is not room for complacency because there are weaknesses, and 
I feel there are ways in which we might be helped by the central government 
more than we are. ; 

First, in the Ministry of Housing and Local Government itself, I would like 
to see some department put aside free from the routine business in order to do 
creative and active work, particularly in propaganda and in designing good 
examples, guides and bulletins. 

The Ministry of Education has a group like this. They have been doing 
this with schools, and the results have been absolutely first rate. ‘The result is 
that the schools as now being built in this country since the war are the admiration 
of the world, and they are largely the result of very stimulating experimental 
work done by the Ministry of Education and one very experimental and lively 
local authority—Hertfordshire. 

You can do such a lot by good example, much more than by exhortation. 
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You cannot get good design by legislation, but you can start getting it by good 
example. 

You could choose places in London or elsewhere where everything is of the 
highest possible quality, and places to which you could take visitors and say, 
‘This is how it can be done’. 

I should also like to see the powers of the County Planning Officers 
strengthened and their work assisted more often than it sometimes is by their 
Authorities. You find, too, County Planning Committees delegating their powers 
to the borough, and you find that these smaller authorities are guilty of outrage, 
both positive and negative, because very often it happens, through frictions 
between a county and an urban district—often on prestige largely, two or three 
laymen may, without any qualified advice at all, reject or approve plans. ‘The 
building owner, I know, can appeal, but he may not be able to stand the expense 
or delays. You must, in other words, have better qualified professional advice 
at the lower stages of the planning machine. 

A possible aid to good planning, which I think would be a useful help to 
planning officers, would be the setting up of Design Sub-Committees of each 
County Planning Committee to act as a sort of visual sieve. Now you would 
need professional advice, and you would also need what I would call ‘informed 
amateurs’, those people in the county who are alert and sensitive in these matters. 
You would have to pay the professional adviser for, after all, that is his living, 
but the informed amateur should, I feel, only get his expenses and possibly 
a subsistence allowance. These committees could be called upon to support 
the planning officer with the benefit of their informed opinion. 

Next I do want to support the suggestion that we have something in the nature 
of a flying design squad. This has been suggested before (and giggled at)—but 
it is actually what the Royal Fine Art Commission often is. ‘The Commission 
sits in London and whenever any local authority or developing body is in any 
visual trouble they summon the Royal Fine Art Commission to its aid. ‘The 
Commission is composed of very distinguished and busy men, but they give 
undying and hard-working service by posting off at a moment's notice to decide 
upon the size of a lamp-post in Scarborough, or the railing of a bridge in 
Caernarvonshire. This is admirable but surely wasteful of their talents. It is 
like using a First XI on a Third XI circuit, and I believe that there should be 
a very good Second XI of people who might be regionally based and who could 
be called upon to give help and guidance in the smaller visual problems. 

Again, Watch Committees are most important in this fight against ugliness. 
This is the ré/e of the crank, the amateur, the devoted and loyal member of the 
amenity society, and under no circumstances must they feel that their work is 
being taken over by officials. I would suggest that all existing amenity societies 
should be encouraged to feel from the Government that they are more needed 
than ever. Indeed, we want more of them. They should have financial assistance 
and encouragement. Now the question again is, should there be some new 
organization similar in aims and enthusiasm to the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, to co-ordinate the work of these Watch Committees in towns 
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and cities ? Should this be a new body or an old one, re-financed and reconstituted, 
or should it be part of the central Government? 

We have now got, under that random collection of suggestions, the whole 
nation enrolled in this struggle against ugliness. We have the Minister and his 
enthusiastic expert staff. You have the ordinary citizen and countryman through 
his Watch Committees and the Local Authority system, you have the cultured 
amateur through the Regional Fine Art Commissions and the flying squads, 
and you have the professional coming in at every level. 

What are we going to do now? The questions, surely, are these: to ask our- 
selves, is the existing legislation which we have adequate and powerful enough? 
If these powers are not adequate, should they be extended, reorganized, 
strengthened or replaced? In other words, should Dr. Dalton’s experiment in 
freedom be revoked? Is, in fact, the freedom we now have to put these objects 
anywhere, one which we have shown ourselves able to be trusted with? How do 
we resolve the fact that those who should be our allies are so often our enemies? 
So often you find that the battles the amenities societies fight are not against the 
evil speculative builder, hoarding magnate, or the chain store magnate, they are 
against the local authority. We are so often fighting ourselves. 

A further point is this: as beauty has no financial value, how are we going to 
put it on to the scales? You cannot say how much value a tree has. You can say 
that it costs so many pounds to sweep up the leaves, but there is no way 
of calculating the value of keeping the tree, and because there is no way of 
calculating that, it goes by default. Are we running the risk of duplication and 
dilution by setting up any new authority, official or unofficial? It has been 
suggested that in the end all these things come down to education. It is perfectly 
true, but education takes a long time, and while it is perfectly true that we are 
to-day getting better-looking lampstandards and housing estates, we cannot 
honestly sit back and wait for improvement. We must act now. 

May I say in conclusion that I have an undying belief in the power of the 
individual. ‘There is a tendency for us all to say that ‘we are impotent against the 
powers of those who govern us. This is an excuse for inaction. It is not true. 
If we do not act as individuals then we are being condemned to what Renan 
called irremedial mediocrity. I do not know how many of you read a recent 
issue of The Times Literary Supplement, in which the anonymous author warned 
us of how many steps we have taken along this road: chronic inflation, declining 
standards of law and order, declining standards of the value of money and social 
obligation. The hope of the individual in the future of the State declines, the 
birthrate falls: quietism towards the course of events becomes more and more 
widespread. Successive Governments lurch from one expedient to another. 
America, Russia, China, India and West Africa have all got different political 
systems, but all are what he called dynamic. Britain, France and Scandinavia in 
his view are static. We stand put and we stay put, comforting ourselves as we 
always do in the increasing lag of our material standards by claiming that 
material growth does not matter so long as moral stature grows, and we deceive 
ourselves in the belief that we alone possess this moral stature. 
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Whether we do or not is a matter of opinion, but we cannot live upon our claims 
to it. Sooner or later we must make a value judgment upon the sort of life and 
society we wish to have in this country. Politically and economically we have yet 
to face this vital question. Upon visual matters, in the fight against ugliness, the 
issues are much more clear and the way ahead easier to perceive. It is difficult 
to believe that with resolution and enthusiasm we cannot succeed. It can be done 
if only it can be made known that it needs to be done. 


DISCUSSION 


MISS EVANGELINE HOOPER: I should like to make a plea to the people who have 
so much to do with planning. Some years ago I had to revise a local directory, 
and I walked many miles round a new estate. It did strike me that there was very 
little consideration given to the women who have to push prams or walk along with 
a small child from one part of the estate to another. 

The charm of the City of London is that it has so many little alleyways that you 
have endless short cuts. Their origin I know goes back to medizval times. 

It does seem to me that, in planning new estates, whereas the gentlemen go 
round in their cars with their foot on the accelerator for a couple of hundred yards, 
it is a very different proposition for a woman who has to carry a heavy shopping basket. 
Anybody connected with planning these new estates would do a real kindness in 
trying to allot just a passageway, wide enough to allow a pram to get through, at the 
corners of some of the roads, because so often they try to design the residential street 
so that it is away from the main road. The side roads are generally designed in an arc, 
so that if a person wishes to go to the other side of the arc, a very long journey 
is necessary, when just a yard or two taken off somebody’s back garden might be 
able to provide the facilities for a passage. 


THE LECTURER: I sometimes feel that the whole battle of Subtopia should really 
be led by women! All the achievements, all the best sort of crusades have been led 
by women, from Florence Nightingale onward, and most of the best work for amenity 
in this country, I think, has been done by organizations like the Women’s Institutes 
and the W.V.S. 

As to this particular point, we all know that the layout of housing estates nearly 
always, and particularly where it is done by road engineers, is dominated by the 
motor car. The motor car, it seems, must have precedence over everybody else. 
Therefore you get pavement curves smoothed off more than they need be, because 
the car driver who is sitting in comfort, warm, and listening to his radio, must 
not be allowed to have more than five seconds delay, while you and I, who are 
tramping on the pavement, have got to go all the way round the corner in order to 
cross safely. I do hope that if anybody has a suggestion like that made by the last 
speaker, he or she will go to his local authority and put it to them. Local authorities 
are usually willing, if not anxious, to listen to complaints. 


LIEUT.-COL. CART DE LAFONTAINE, 0.B.E., T.D.: About 25 years ago a builder friend 
of mine had an estate which he was about to develop. It was a large estate, and he 
proposed to divide it into half, getting an architect to design houses on one half 
while he and his office would do the houses on the other. It was agreed that they 
should be reasonably good houses costing about £2,000, with a third of an acre each. 
I saw him about three years later and asked him how the scheme was going. He 
replied that he had sold all his houses, but he had not sold any of the architect-designed 
ones yet! I asked him how he accounted for that. His answer was that the estate was 
not exactly suburbia but very nearly so, and the psychology was wrong. ‘When we 
get a new resident here, the first thing the wife does is to call on Mrs. So and So, 
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who is the leader of the local community, and then she comes to me and says, 
“IT do not want to see any plans, I want a house just like Mrs. So and So’s’’. The result 
is that the family moves into a house identical to one down the road, even to the 
curtains in the windows’. 

A good many years ago there was a man who had a garage on a lovely Yorkshire 
moor. It had every eyesore imaginable—enormous signs on steel piers, overhanging 
tin roofs, and so on. One of my acquaintances suggested that he invite a friend of his, 
a Royal Academician who was an architect, to look at it. The garage proprietor 
agreed. The R.A.’s comment was “What a horror, it ought to be blown up. It is the 
worst thing I have seen for years and once seen, never forgotten’. My friend rubbed 
his hands, and told the garage owner exactly what the architect had said. The pro- 
prietor said that was just what he had expected and that he would now be able to put 
in the advertisements and signs, ‘Once seen, never forgotten’. 

About 25 years ago, when I was on the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, I put forward a proposal that in schools one period in every week should 
be devoted to planning. The children would have a simple set of plans and drawings, 
and an appreciation by some local architect from the local panel of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, who could spare, say, half an hour a week. On 
Saturdays they might go out and look at one of the buildings, study it and compare 
it with their notes. This proposal was taken up by the Council. The Ministry also 
thought it a good idea, then we came up against a snag. The teachers refused. They 
said that if you had voluntary education in a school, bang went the Burnham Scale. 
There are more difficulties than some people realize. 

I do agree that the basis of the whole problem is the education of the public. It 
does not matter how long it takes, because you will always get what the majority of 
people want—it does not matter what rules you make. As long as people like horrors, 
they will have them. 


MR. LOUIS OSMAN: I feel that the time has come when there should be a change 
of emphasis. The emphasis for the past years has been on preserving old beauty, 
and a wonderful job of work has been done by the amenity societies, which has 
resulted in legislation for the purpose of stopping people destroying beauty; but 
there should now be a change towards encouraging new creative work. We have 
surely gone as far as possible in the way of devising legislation, and what we should do 
now is not so much to condemn outrage, as to see that new work is done well and 
to praise it when it is. Beauty grows old and can be replaced by new. 

There seem to be so many opportunities missed. We look backwards towards the 
beauties of historic architecture, but we forget, to take only one example, that in the 
last few years we have had a most wonderful new medium presented to us in the form 
of electric lighting. This could be used with creative imagination to give new and 
exciting beauty in our countryside, but instead it is creating horrors. I think that 
authorities should encourage the attitude of trying to devise means of creating new 
contemporary beauty in everything that is done, rather than of taking an interest in 
stopping people doing things. 

Various speakers have asked, ‘who is to blame’? I am certain that the answer is 
‘the client’. There are plenty of good designers but the modern client, so often a 
committee, does not know his job and how to get the best from the designer. He 
is a bad client and gets the bad work and the ugliness he deserves. In the eighteenth 
century the client was educated; considered it his responsibility to have taste; was 
interested and had the finance to back his judgment. He went to considerable trouble 
to know the right person for the right job. I do not think that our Government depart- 
ments and our local authorities nowadays spend half enough time and trouble in 
finding who is the right person to go to, nor do they often commission work in a way 
that permits the creation of new beauty. Further, although plans are submitted for 
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everything, a great majority of people who sit on committees cannot read a plan. 
I feel strongly that it would be a great service to the community, and to the people 
with the responsibility of commissioning work in particular, were there training in 
the reading of plans in our schools. A member of the City Corporation recently asked 
me to give him some advice on Sir William Holford’s plan for the precinct of St. Paul’s 
because he could not read the plans at all, and had no comprehension of what was 
intended; and yet he would have to vote on it and to say whether it was a good or 
bad plan. 

One of the great destroyers of beauty—noise (low flying aircraft for example), 
has not been mentioned. 


BRIGADIER J. L. P. MACNAIR: Sir Hugh, I think, has a doubt about some of the 
‘free’ departments that were allowed by Dr. Dalton, and he mentioned Service 
Departments as one of them. 

I feel that in many cases these departments who can act on their own have dealt 
very much better with the country than some of the ones who cannot. Take for 
instance the Post Office; all the new work that is done by it is, on the whole, pretty 
good. The Service Departments cannot be blamed too much. I do not know how they 
set about it, but they have a pretty individualistic outlook. The new Duke of York’s 
Headquarters at Chelsea, for example, makes one realize that they have not done 
badly themselves. 

On the other hand, I do not altogether follow Sir Hugh on the matter of schools. 
I know that I am in the minority here because our schools are approved by people 
who come from Sweden and other places, and whose styles we are inclined to imitate. 
The Ministry of Education no doubt has a call on the best advice it can get, but I am 
not at all happy about it myself. I see these enormous glass erections, great biscuit 
boxes, nearly all windows, through which the children spend all their time looking 
instead of paying attention to their work. There is a very good example at a place 
where I very often go in Wales, where there is a question of building a new secondary 
school. There was a most beautiful large nineteenth-century country house in a park, 
which to all the local residents appeared the ideal place for a secondary school. It had 
surroundings with a certain amount of tradition and had architectural value. The 
schools people came along and said that it was no good. It is perfectly easy to find 
good arguments why a place is no good—the roof leaked, the rooms were not con- 
venient, they could not fit it in, it would be expensive to convert. Sir Hugh knows 
as I do that no architect likes to take an old building and refashion it inside to make it 
do the job. They like to produce an absolutely new and brilliant plan, which this 
local council did. They have spent several hundred thousand pounds putting up 
a new secondary school, whereas this building, which could have been used perfectly 
well for the purpose and provided some tradition for the children who went there, 
has now been pulled down and sold to contractors. 

Sir Hugh said that he wanted to bring in the man-in-the-street, but unfortunately 
the man-in-the-street is not interested, and therefore he has to be educated. However 
you educate him, I think it is statistically provable that he never will be interested. 
The chap who is interested is somebody with a particular form of mentality which 
has grown up with him through tradition, through inheritance and lots of other 
things, but which is quite different from the attitude of the man-in-the-street. The 
man-in-the-street is the man who gets on the committees, of which I personally 
am absolutely terrified. I think you never get anything really successful and original, 
thrusting and forward out of them. In my own view we shall not get anywhere until 
we can get back to the old idea of the Manor. 

Many years ago I asked a fairly senior person in the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, as it then was, why could the Manor not be revived, bearing in mind the 
acres of despondency that you see in places like Dagenham. Millions of people live 
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in what I would call health and uniformity, but with very little outlook to increase 
their appreciation of beauty. I was told then that the idea of the Manor was going to 
find its way into modern planning. Well, where is it? It never does appear in the 
latest plans. As far as I can see what we want is a centre of culture which is not a 
village club. It should be based on the individual. 


MISS ELIZABETH DENBY: I hope that you will forgive me if I say that both this 
week and last, when Sir George Pepler spoke, I felt that the power and the sensitivity 
of ordinary men and women in Britain were underestimated, and the benevolence 
and good taste of government departments over-estimated. 

I feel in short that the chief sinners are not uneducated people in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but the educated. Take First Division Civil Servants for instance, who 
are responsible for open-cast coal mining, sometimes done against great local 
opposition. Open-cast mining has destroyed many beauty spots. I would like to see 
Development Plans made after discussion with the citizens concerned. At present 
people are merely informed that such and such an alteration will be made in their 
countryside, in the near future or over the next twenty years. Ordinary people are 
deeply disturbed when local beauty is threatened. Occasionally this disturbance is 
heard, as when The Times reported a squabble about a village duck-pond recently. 
The local people wanted it cleaned while the Council wanted it filled in for a car park. 
I am glad to say that the local people won. You have probably found, as I have, that 
a local paper (I take the South London Press) is much more passionate in protecting 
local beauty and tradition than are many of the planning proposals for that area. 

I would like to suggest to Sir Hugh that, instead of setting up another Government 
department to look after us, we should be allowed to prevent our gardens being 
chopped off for the widening of a road, we should be allowed to protect the beauty of 
our own countryside unless unanswerable reasons are given for change. The problem 
in Britain is to turn industrial towns into beautiful towns, and to make country 
towns and villages even more beautiful. We want less government control and more 
local initiative—not the other way round. 


DR. JOHN POWELL-EVANS: I wish to speak about lamp-posts. As one goes about in 
hot tin boxes, at least the lamp-posts do usually illuminate the road, which is more 
than can be said of the even more ugly things that were there before. But is it beyond 
the wit of the architect to design a standard that will fulfil the requirements and 
force it through the public bodies? They are obviously made by the same manu- 
facturer throughout the country—they seem to be exactly the same design. It does 
not seem to me to be impossible to force an improved design on the maker rather than 
the users. It would not cost very much more. I know there has been an enormous 
amount of correspondence on the subject, but at least that is an aspect of the problem 
that could be tried. 


MR. T. F. THOMSON: May I say that as far as the public are concerned we have in 
Hampshire the most satisfactory system of control, assisted I may add by all the 
professional advice it is possible to obtain. I would, however, be the last to say that 
this technically efficient system is necessarily producing the results that it should. 
There is a missing link. 

I was interested to hear Sir Hugh Casson mention that he thought that the Royal 
Fine Art Commission should be regionalized. I made the same suggestion to Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie at an address of his some years ago. He said he thought it was 
a good idea and took it up, I believe, in high quarters. It does seem to me that that 
is one of the first things that ought to be done, because where there is a matter of 
considerable national zsthetic interest, the local interest can sometimes override the 
national interest. Matters of zsthetic importance should be subject to review at 
a relatively high level and it should be done by a body of people who could 
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be recruited, I am sure, on an inter-county basis, consisting of the same sort of people 
who produced the best of our development centuries ago, assisted by some of the best 
architects of our time. This body could, in each case, give a considered opinion on 
anything that was referred to them. That void is at the moment not filled; and I feel 
that something ought to be done in the way of forming regional sub-committees of the 
Royal Fine Art Commission to act in liaison with the local planning authorities. 


MR. L. J. GRIFFIN: I do not own a car myself, so I see quite a bit of the street. Some- 
times I ride in a car, but I cannot say to the driver ‘Look at that terrible thing over 
there’, because we may wreck our car. The driver of a car does not see the town at all, 
so he does not worry; he is only concerned with the traffic in front of him. 

Most of the inner properties of a town are owned by big commercial companies. 
Could not one of our modern ‘Florence Nightingales’ go round and teach all these 
commercial concerns. In that way we might tidy up a little bit here and there, and 
stimulate interest; perhaps firms could inform one another. 


MR. A. R. KERRELL-VAUGHAN: I should like to make a point about outdoor advertising 
such as was referred to in ‘Outrage’, in particular these gargantuan hoardings we 
see. I have in mind one bearing nothing but a boxing glove and words to the effect 
that a certain brand of petrol packs a punch. That is absolutely useless, a relic of the 
times when advertising was intended for people who could not read. To-day it is 
an anachronism. 

Would Sir Hugh support the idea that the Government, or perhaps some influential 
body, might convene a disarmament conference between the ‘big powers’ that 
inflict upon us these hideous outdoor advertisements ? 


WING-COMMANDER T. R. CAVE-BROWNE-CAVE, C.B.E.: One of those things that makes 
a beautiful design better appreciated, and therefore more likely to be accepted, is 
that the public should, at the design stage, have a better understanding of what it 
will look like when completed. Sir Hugh Casson knows well how models can be made 
which are visually correct. The average man cannot visualize the appearance of a 
design from plans. I feel that if the making of visually correct models were very much 
extended in connection with new developments, a great many more people could 
accurately appreciate what was proposed, what the design would look like, and they could 
also have the opportunity of choosing intelligently between two or more alternative 
solutions. Visually correct models can be made at a minute fraction of the total cost 
of the project. They would be a very powerful way of getting popular opinion to 
appreciate the proposals accurately. I entirely agree that it is popular opinion that 
you want to influence. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure that you will all want me, on your behalf, to thank Sir 
Hugh for his most excellent address, for his most fascinating and telling résumé of 
the whole problem. The only danger was that it was painted with such a light touch 
that it almost made one forget what serious words he was in fact using. 

I would if I may like to make a personal plea. I feel that this is such a serious 
problem, this whole business of planning going awry, that it has surely become 
a national one, and although I think these papers that have been sponsored by the 
Royal Society of Arts are excellent, they do not seem to me to touch the root of the 
problem, because we are after all preaching to the converted. All of you really feel 
as the speakers do, and I should have thought that it was high time to direct public 
attention to this problem, for instance, perhaps by calling a national conference 
to survey the whole problem. Perhaps the Royal Society of Arts might consider 
sponsoring the conference, to try to explore these various very interesting suggestions 
put forward by Sir Hugh for improving the present position about planning. It 
seems to me, as an amateur, that one of the main troubles is that the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, which we must not call planning, has not got enough 
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power. If it is involved in a collision with another Ministry, the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government nearly always loses. It seems to me that that must be wrong. 
Equally the Fine Art Commission surely ought to be given more powers. If, as in the 
case of the Imperial Institute, their considered opinion is deliberately set aside by the 
Government, who have after all instituted them, I cannot see that they are fulfilling 
the function that this should. 

Perhaps the Royal Society of Arts might consider this as a proposition. Of course, 
the agenda and the speakers would have to be very carefully worked out. 

Otherwise I would reiterate our most grateful thanks to you, Sir Hugh, for a most 
stimulating afternoon. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


MR. A. R. N. ROBERTS (Chairman, Special Activities Committee): If I may say so, on 
behalf of the lecturer and of the audience, we are also much indebted to the occupant 
of the chair this afternoon. 

Some of us know the splendid history of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, whose Deputy Chairman Lord Euston is. Its prime mover, if I remember 
rightly, was William Morris, who crystallized what has been said this afternoon by 
referring affectionately to this country as ‘this little land’, and this is what we must 
always bear in mind. England is simply not big enough to be able to sustain the 
injuries which Sir Hugh has so graphically described. 

It would be quite wrong for me to attempt, especially in the presence of Sir Ernest 
Goodale, who is a much older servant of the Society than I, to commit the Royal 
Society of Arts to the course of action which you, Sir, have suggested. However, 
I myself have the honour of being the Chairman of what is called the Special Activities 
Committee, which does advise the Society on useful action which it may take in 
public affairs, and I shall be most grateful if you, Sir, and Sir Hugh, would spare the 
time to wait upon that Committee, if I may employ the eighteenth-century phrase, 
so that we may further consider taking action on lines which you have suggested. 

To the Society which you represent, and to you for your conduct of the chair 
and the contribution you have made to our discussion, I would like to tender, on 
behalf of us all, our sincere and grateful thanks. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
then ended. 


SOME LONDON EXHIBITIONS 


On 25th October Pablo Picasso will be 75. For just over fifty years, except for the 
period of the last war, he has worked continuously in the graphic arts, producing 
over a thousand original prints and book illustrations. In these he reveals himself 
far more directly than in his canvases, and it may well be that his extraordinarily 
nimble and inventive plates remain the best introduction to the successive phases of 
the master’s painting, on which his graphic art throws so much light. 

A heady, and, in truth, almost overwhelming collection of over 330 prints and 
27 books, representing Picasso’s every phase and including nearly all the examples 
which are generally regarded as his masterpieces, has now been assembled by the 
Arts Council at 4 St. James’s Square. Every day students have been poring over these 
etchings and lithographs, impeccably catalogued and selected by Mr. Philip James, 
and arranged in every available room of the house. But it is not a purely specialist 
exhibition; to the layman, in fact, curious to know just why Picasso has dominated 
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the world of art for so long, the collection is indispensable. As Mr. James truly says, 
‘Picasso’s fertility of invention is only equalled by his virtuosity, by his lightning 
perception and his dizzy speed of execution’. Ever since his association with the 
earliest Cubist experiments half a century ago, Picasso seems, indeed, to have been 
always ahead of his nearest rivals of the School of Paris, setting one fashion after 
another. Etruscan and Chinese art, prehistoric and negro sculpture, classical 
mythology and how much else, has he not assimilated, revitalized, and attuned to 
the moods of our restless day. 

Perhaps the true secret of his hold over us is his power to play on several emotions 
at once. He can reconcile, as no other artist ever has before, classical gravity and 
impudence, or again—as in his decorative lithograph of Paloma cuddling her doll— 
the most tender feeling with a seemingly heartless and perverse stylization. In his 
variations on the theme of L’ Atelier du Sculpteur, begun in March, 1933, and sustained 
for a whole year, Picasso allows his etching needle a freedom to skate over the slippery 
surface of the metal plate, and create illusions of volume and spatial recession 
through pure outline, that is quite astonishing. Now capricious, now moved by 
Guernica to etch an image as grotesquely appalling as his weeping woman, now 
presenting the masks of mischief or classical serenity, Picasso remains the supreme 
print-maker of our day, and among the greatest of all time. 

It is his eminent associate of the past, Henri Matisse, who is now attracting visitors 
to the six-foot high bronze reliefs affixed to a wall of the sculpture hall at the Tate 
Gallery. Known as Nu de Dos, this series of four versions of the back of a female 
nude, executed at intervals between 1910 and 1930, has been offered by the artist’s 
widow to the Gallery for £11,000, of which it is hoped a quarter of that sum may be 
contributed by the public. The total outlay, Sir John Rothenstein assures me, is 
appreciably less than the world market price, which the Matisse family might reason- 
ably expect to realize for other sets, limited to 11 cast in bronze; and since the 
Tate possesses only a small reclining nude in bronze and four paintings by Matisse, 
there is a strong case for a more adequate representation. The Press photographs 
that have appeared have hardly indicated the fullness of these beautifully patinated 
bronzes, which progress from a simple, realistic first state to a degree of simplification 
that is almost abstract in the disposition of the volumes, reminiscent of the rude 
pillars of a nave. 

The work of Paul Klee has undergone a remarkable revaluation in recent years, 
and especially since the war. The Tate Gallery’s exhibition of his paintings, drawings, 
and etchings, held at the National Gallery in 1945, five years after the artist’s death, 
is to date the largest and most representative collection by the Swiss-born genius to 
have been seen in London. Since then, smaller groups of his works have been exhibited 
at the Tate; but the show of nearly sixty paintings and drawings now at the Hanover 
is, I think, the first to be seen in a commercial London gallery for many years, and 
doubtless these idiosyncratic creations will be in brisk demand. 

The complexity of Paul Klee’s didactic, philosophical, and at the. same time 
whimsical nature has been the subject of many earnest articles and books, some of 
them sufficiently pedantic to keep the enquiring layman at arm’s length. If Klee now 
seems so much more intelligible, and indeed endearing, than he ever did in his life- 
time, that is no doubt because his seemingly child-like imagery has been popularized 
by humorous illustrators on both sides of the Atlantic, notably by Saul Steinberg 
and Mr. Punch’s doodlers. Look, at the Hanover Gallery, at Klee’s wistful manikin, 
at the mischief of his tadpole creature personifying a tummy-ache, or the padlock 
taking a stroll at night, and you find the original source of all his imitators. No one 
else has ever explored so beguilingly the border between mockery and pathos. 


NEVILE WALLIS 
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THE DYNAMIC FRAME 


A film premiére is usually a most exciting occasion, with film stars and producers 
much in evidence. Such an occasion which was held on Tuesday, 12th June, at 
the Plaza Cinema, Lower Regent Street, differed from the majority in that it was 
not a fashion parade and the film stars were in everyday dress. There were directors 
and producers and technicians galore. 

The occasion was unique: the first demonstration in this country of the ‘dynamic 
frame technique’, originated in the United States by Glenn H. Alvey, Jr. 
Representatives of the Press and the film industry were present to take note. 

Mr. James Quinn, Director of the British Film Institute, introduced Mr. Anthony 
Asquith to the guests and he outlined the general plan of this innovation. The film, 
The Door in the Wall, had been produced in ten days for Associated British Pathé 
and the British Film Institute’s Experimental Committee on Production, and embodied 
Vista-Vision and Technicolor. 

The chief advantage of the big screen is that the film director has a large canvas 
on which to work, and some spectacular scenic effects have been achieved. But the 
continuous use of the large expanse has brought its own drawbacks. No single shape 
or size is suitable for every shot and there has resulted a loss in intimacy. A close-up 
leaves a lot of screen unused and the outside parts often detract from the main scene. 
A medium shot with players at full length is difficult to compose. 

The dynamic frame has been designed to overcome the major drawback of the 
wide screen. In this new technique the setting, action and mood of each scene deter- 
mine its space requirements. The horizontal and vertical format can be imperceptibly 
varied or even suddenly altered. A wide open landscape uses the whole screen but the 
claustrophobia of a narrow street is conveyed by tall framing. While the story unfolds 
so also does the frame on the screen expand or contract to hide or reveal or emphasize 
a particular incident. The frame is incorporated in the emulsion of the print and 
a simple flexible solution is available, compatible with all systems now in use. In 
addition there are new dramatic effects. 

The film is based on the story by H. G. Wells in which a Cabinet Minister is offered 
a new post. He accepts and celebrates over dinner. He then reluctantly declines for 
some personal reasons which later he has to divulge. As a young boy he found an 
enchanting garden through a door in a wall. A fairy story came true and he played 
with other children. Later at school his secret of the garden was dragged out of him 
but he failed to find the garden again. This garden haunts him and he feels that he will 
see it again, for its appearance always happens at a crisis in his life. 

After the celebration dinner he leaves to go home; next day he is found dead 
in a garden through a door in the wall. Stephen Murray and Ian Hunter play the 
important parts of the Ministers. 

This film is intended to reveal the potentialities of the new technique and give an 
assessment of its use in general production as a valuable advance in dramatic 
exposition. The size of the picture has been limited only by comfortable viewing on 
one hand and the maximum screen area on the other. The shape of the picture is 
continuously related to the subject matter and the position of the picture on the 
screen is governed by the mood and action of the scene. As an experiment in film 
technique it is revolutionary and well worth seeing. E. W. M. HEDDLE 


BRITISH MEMORIAL FUND FELLOWSHIPS 


Four Fellowships, each worth £1,000 (Australian) are offered by the British 
Memorial Fund. The Fellowships, one of which is offered in Natural History, one 
in Chemical Engineering, and two for any course of study or research selected by the 
applicant, are tenable in Victoria, Australia. Each Fellowship, open to United 
Kingdom residents of British stock and under 35 years of age, is for a period 
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of ten months. Full details are obtainable from Colonel the Honble. W. W. Leggatt, 
Agent-General for Victoria and Chairman of the British Memorial Fund, London 
Selection Committee, Victoria House, Strand, London, W.C.2. The closing date 
for the receipt of applications is 15th September, 1956. 


OBITUARY 
MR. T. J. WATSON 

We record with regret the death, in New York, on 19th June, of Mr. Thomas J. 
Watson. 

Thomas James Watson, LL.D., D.Sc., was born at Campbell, New York, in 1874, 
and educated at Addison Academy and the Elmira School of Commerce. After two 
years as a salesman he joined the National Cash Register Co., of which he later 
became sales manager. While holding that appointment he was chosen, in 1914, to 
assume the direction of the Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. This company 
later became the International Business Machines Corporation, of whose board, 
and of that of I.B.M. World Trade Corporation, Mr. Watson was chairman until 
his death. 

A humanitarian who was at the same time a vigorous pioneer of office automation, 
Watson guided his company brilliantly, on the concept that ‘the corner stone is the 
man himself, whatever his job’. He believed in ‘world peace through world trade’, 
and in 1937 was elected President of the International Chamber of Commerce. He 
received many honours and awards for his service to humanity and international 
relations, holding over thirty honorary degrees from universities and colleges in the 
United States and abroad. 

In 1947 he was awarded the Medal of Merit by President Truman for his services 
to the Government during the Second World War. He was for over fifty years a 
member of the Masonic Order and in 1954 received the Distinguished Achievement 
award of the Grand Lodge of the State of New York. 


MR. J. H. EDWARDS 


We also record with regret the death, in Gloucestershire, on 22nd June, of 
Mr. J. H. Edwards, at the age of 83. 

James Herbert Edwards, M.1.E.E., was born at Pencoed, Glamorgan, and educated 
at Wycliffe College. He qualified at Faraday House, and at the beginning of the 
century was a pioneer in installing electric lighting in public buildings in Bristol. 
Electricity undertakings in many smaller towns were sponsored by him, and he was 
instrumental in obtaining the Wessex Act, by means of which electricity came to be 
supplied to rural Berkshire, Wiltshire and Oxfordshire. 

He contributed materially to the financing of the permanent foundation of Wycliffe 
when it became a public school in 1931, and became chairman of its governing body. 
He was constantly active in improving the amenities of the school, believing that the 
surroundings in which a boy spent his early years could be a great influence in the 
development of character. 

The National Trust benefited from his gift of a farm and lands of historic interest 
at Ponterwyd; and at Cranham, of which he was for 33 years chairman of the parish 
council, he presented a headquarters and camping ground to the Gloucestershire 
Scout movement. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1929. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


THE CRYSTAL GOBLET. By Beatrice Warde. Sylvan Press, 1933. 218 


The romantic phrase or epithet The Crystal Goblet, which is the title of this volume 
of essays on typography, is also the title of the first essay which has the significant 
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sub-title of ‘Printing should be invisible’. On almost every page you will find such 
happy, colourful, thought-provoking phrases in close proximity to hard-hitting, 
down-to-earth, practical sentences that are carefully contrived to suit the particular 
audience for which they were intended. Could anybody but Mrs. Warde so success- 
fully and charmingly address an audience of art students at the R.C.A. on one occasion, 
and, on another, lecture a gathering of the Printers’ Managers and Overseers Association 
or of the Library Association ? 

These 16 essays are gathered together and edited by Mr. Henrv Jacob, and comprise 
certain articles and speeches made by Mrs. Warde over a period of (is it churlish 
to mention how long?) a quarter of a century. They range from scholarly articles in 
the Monotype Recorder, The Times Literary Supplement, the Penrose Annual and 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia to speeches delivered at Printing Trade meetings and at 
College of Art speech days. The subjects are almost as various : ‘On the choice of type- 
faces’, “The typography of the Bible’, ‘An anthology of verse as a typographic problem’, 
“The pride of craftsmanship’, ‘Design and management’, and ‘The artist and typo- 
graphy—a word of warning’. 

In the first essay (whose title we have already quoted, and which Mrs. Warde says 
in her Introduction is a summing up of the book’s main ideas) we find the statements : 
* .. . the most important thing about printing is that it conveys thought, ideas, 
images, from one mind to other minds’; “I'ype well used is invisible as type, just as 
the perfect talking voice is the unnoticed vehicle for the transmission of words, ideas’. 
‘A book typographer has the job of erecting a window between the reader inside the 
room and that landscape which is the author’s words’. 

Most of this volume is about book typography and would be accepted without 
dissent by all designers, whether traditional or avant-garde, but not everybody 
feels so vehemently against the ‘era initiators’ as Mrs. Warde does. Though the 
Bauhaus is best kept outside The Book, its stark functionalism is not out of place 
in some advertisements. 

Those who have met these essays in another form will be glad to meet them again 
in such a readable book (set in 12 pt. Bembo), and all who are new to printing and 
publishing will do well to read The Crystal Goblet from cover to cover without delay. 


JOHN R. BIGGS 


FRENCH DRAWING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Introduction by Jean Cassou ; 
biographical notes by Philippe Faccottet. Thames & Hudson, 1955. 50s 

In the introduction to this book of modern drawings from France, M. Cassou 
suggests that the drawings of artists fulfil five functions: ‘to record the momentary 
whims of the living world’; ‘to explore the line to its limits, its autonomous and 
arbitrary conclusions’ ; ‘to assist the intellect in its fearless experiments with form’ ; 
‘to establish the plan upon which it (the intellect) can build its constructions’ ; and, 
finally, ‘to describe nature’. He might have added, that the best drawings often 
fulfil two, or three of these functions at once. 

Another classification is one into sculptors’ drawings, painters’ drawings and 
draughtsmen’s drawings. All three kinds are represented in this collection—compare 
the sense of solid form common to drawings as varied as those by Maillol, Giacometti, 
or Gonzalez with the tone and colour of drawings by Villon, Matisse, Braque or 
Bonnard, or with the wandering calligraphy of André Masson. 

The choice of drawings is an interesting one. As might have been expected, Picasso’s 
quota is larger than that of any other artist and Matisse comes second, but it is odd 
to find Vallotton with a larger number than Rouault, Bonnard, or Modigliani—his 
work is pleasant but unexciting, perhaps it was considered that, among all this feast 
of brilliant ideas and dazzling execution some down-to-earth ‘documentary’ drawings 
would not come amiss. A group of Swiss artists are included: Soutter, Auberjonois, 
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Poncet, and Bosshard. They do not add a great deal to the value of the book and the 
first two seem, on the evidence here, to be hardly worthy of a place in it. 

Drawings are often of particular interest because they range so much more widely 
in mood and subject matter than the artists’ carefully considered oil paintings. This 
aspect might have been borne in mind a little more when the examples were selected, 
but it is interesting to have a landscape by Rouault and another by Marie Laurencin 
as well as a self-portrait by that interesting, short-lived experimenter, Roger de la 
Fresnaye, which might easily have belonged to the sixteenth, not the twentieth 
century. It is a pity the superb Matisse drawing on the dust jacket is not repeated 
inside the book. 

On the whole this is an excellent anthology, though, like most anthologies, it 
tantalizes. The reproductions (in a gravure process) are good, though they are not 
entirely free of that dull, greyish look one associates with offset processes. It is 
rather doubtful if any method is really an improvement on the old-established one 
of the half-tone block on ‘art paper’-—though, admittedly, the art paper is a great 
nuisance. 

STEPHEN BONE 


FROM THE FOURNAL OF 1856 


VOLUME Iv. 11th July, 1856 


From The Exhibition of Art Treasures of the United Kingdom. 


The approved design for the Exhibition Building to be erected in Manchester 
is now on view at 23, Cockspur Street. Mr. Young, who is constructing the Buildings 
for the Royal Commissioners at Kensington Gore, is the successful competitor, 
and he has undertaken to complete the building at Manchester by New Year’s Day, 
for £24,500. It will cover rather more than three acres of ground, which compared 
to the 19 acres of the Great Exhibition, and the like area of the Crystal Palace, will 
make it appear but a small structure. Additional room will, however, be afforded 
by the construction of galleries. The extreme length of the building will be 704 feet, 
and the extreme breadth 200 feet. The materials employed will be for the most 
part cast and corrugated iron, glass being used only in the centre of each compartment 
of the roof. The whole of the interior will be lined with wood, while the end appro- 
priated for the grand entrance will be of ornamental brickwork. The walls on 
which the pictures will be hung will thus be quite safe, and free from all damp. The 
coup-d @il of the nave is expected to be very effective and imposing, with its trophies 
of old armour, costumes, implements of chase, banners, and antiquities, illustrative 
of English life and history in by-gone times, from the time of Queen Victoria to the 
time of Queen Anne—from the time of Queen Anne to the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and Henry VII, and Edward III, and William the Conqueror ; with medizval remains, 
even to the antiquities of the remotest period of our history. There will also be groups 
of sculpture, with its thousand objects in stone, marble, alabaster, plaster, wood, 
ivory, terra cotta, and bronze. There will also be decorative furniture, with all the 
art luxuries of material life, and goldsmiths’ work, and all the curious devices wrought 
in precious metals; glass—Venetian, German, French, and English; china, delf, 
and tapestry. In addition, there will be the great picture gallery, with a fair prospect 
of that most important, but rarely attained desideratum, good lighting. A site, excellent 
in all respects, has been chosen. It is entirely free from the manufactories and their 
smoke; the Manchester South Junction and Altrincham Railway, which is in 
connexion with all the railways coming into the city, adjoins the plot of ground, so 
that contributions may be brought into the building without change of carriage, 
and visitors will be deposited without trouble or extra expense. 
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